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T present extraordinary 
demands are made upon the public libraries 
by those in enforced leisure. But undoubt- 
edly a greater planned leisure is to follow 
and the public library will be an increas- 
ingly tmportant and necessary institution 


in our soctal and economic order. 


JOHN H. FINLEY, 
Associate Editor, New York Times 
Chairman, Citizens’ Committee 


New York Library Association 
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The Library and Local Government 


A discussion held February 10, 1933, by Louis Brownlow, director, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House; Michael F. Gallagher, chairman, Trustees Section of the 
American Library Association; and Carl H. Milam, secretary, American Library 


Association 


R. GALLAGHER: The diffi- 
culties which library boards are now fac- 
ing in endeavoring to secure adequate 
income for increasing library needs has 
forced trustees to consider library income 
in relation to the income of other units 
and departments of government. We 
recognize the need at this time for econ- 
omy in all departments—we went on 
record for general economy in govern- 
mental expenditures at the Midwinter 
Meeting of the American Library Asso- 
ciation—and we wish to do our part as 
a department of government in inaugurat- 
ing wise economy. But can you as an 
expert in public administration suggest 
to us library trustees what is wise econ- 
omy in connection with governmental ex- 
penditures ? 

Mr. Brownlow: It seems to me that 
the essence of wise economy in govern- 
ment is to see that the citizen gets the 
most service for the money which he con- 
tributes. In other words, that the em- 
phasis in our thinking should be not on 
indiscriminate cutting of costs, but on the 
cutting of unit costs. 

Mr. Milam: Please tell me in a word, 
Mr. Brownlow, what you mean by unit 
costs, 

Mr. Brownlow: From the library 
standpoint, it would mean a careful ex- 
amination of library organization and 
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administration to make sure that it is 
not possible to have the same per capita 
circulation of books with less cost per 
book circulated, or, even better, to exam- 
ine your organization to see if you cannot 
have even more widespread circulation 
with the same or less money, rather than 
merely examining the total budget of the 
library to see whether it should be cut 5 
per cent or any other arbitrary figure. 
Mr. Gallagher: As I see it, you do not 
favor a flat percentage cut in all depart- 
ments and units, but advocate the analy- 
sis of government and of the service of 
each unit with the idea of seeing what 
internal economies can be worked out. 
Now, what practical suggestions would 
you make in proceeding with such analysis ? 
Mr. Brownlow: Humanly each of us 
who is particularly interested in one or 
another service of government feels that 
his particular interest must be protected 
to the utmost. But there is only a lim- 
ited fund of public revenue, at the present 
time particularly. Someone ultimately 
must establish the proportion in which 
services are to be allowed to make claims 
on this common fund. Unless this deter- 
mination is to be simply a battle of special 
groups in which victory will go to the 
most vociferous or most highly organized, 
there must be a central authority to make 
this determination. The first step, there- 
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fore, is codrdination of all claims in a cen- 
tralized authority. 

Mr. Milam: Then, Mr. Brownlow, 
can you go a step farther and tell us what 
you consider essential in a program of 
constructive economy and perhaps suggest 
where, in your opinion, lie some of the 
chief sources of waste? 

Mr. Brownlow: I think these essential 
elements have been excellently stated in 
the report of the Committee on Construc- 
tive Economy of the National Municipal 
League, a summary of which was pre- 
sented over the radio by Mr. Seasongood, 
the league’s president, and Professor Hat- 
ton, head of the Department of Political 
Science of Northwestern University, in 
the very interesting series of talks on 
“You and Your Government.”* This 
committee, I may say, had among its mem- 
bers not only leading students of govern- 
ment but some of our most skilful and 
reflective public administrators. The 
brief discussion of Constructive economy 
in state and local government’ in the same 
series is also noteworthy. 


Wastes Wuicu AFFrectT LIBRARIES 


Some of the chief items of unnecessary 
cost of government in the eyes of this com- 
mittee are: 


1. Too many governments 

2. Overlapping governments 

3. Poorly organized governments 

4. An unsound tax system 

5. Poor budgeting and absence of long- 
time planning of public improvement 

6. Inadequate accounting and purchasing 
procedure 

7. Lack of comparable standards of gov- 
ernmental efficiency 

8. Partisan interference in administra- 


tion, particularly in local administration 


1 This number and those which follow refer to pub- 
lications mentioned at the end of the discussion. 


And let me say right here that, while 
some of these items may at first impression 
seem a little remote to a librarian or li- 
brary trustee, they are of vital importance 
to the library group because an unneces- 
sary cost of government in any other pub- 
lic service leaves that much less in the 
common fund available for libraries. 

Mr. Gallagher: How does this apply in 
states where there is a separate library 
tax? 

Mr. Milam: In the final analysis the 
tax, no matter by whom levied, has to be 
acceptable to public opinion. There is 
one state where the library board may levy 
its own tax under the state law, but that 
tax under the present situation seems to 
be as effectively restricted as in other 
states where such authority does not lie 
with the board. 

Mr. Brownlow: It seems to me clear 
that librarians must range themselves on 
the side of those working for the elimina- 
tion of waste in all branches of govern- 
ment as well as in their own. 


Too Many GoveRNMENTS 


Mr. Milam: You said there were too 
many governments. What do you mean? 

Mr. Brownlow: You have me started 
there on a large subject. The honest fact 
is that nobody knows how many govern- 
ments there are in the United States. 
There are certainly more than 200,000 of 
them, mostly framed in a time of sparse 
population and poor facilities for getting 
around. Most of these governments have 
a board of trustees, a clerk, and an attor- 
ney. If we had a much smaller number 
of these officials, the consequent elimina- 
tion of overhead expenses would leave 
more money available for public service. 
Professor Reed, of Michigan; Howard P. 
Jones, of the National Municipal League; 
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and Professor Counts, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, developed this problem 
very interestingly in Redrawing the 
boundaries of local government. Don’t 
you think, Mr. Gallagher, that even in 
the library field there may be some oppor- 
tunities for economy of this sort? 

Mr. Gallagher: It is conceivable that 
in some communities the consolidation of 
the management of separate libraries 
would result in improved service as well 
as real economy. 


PossIBLE SAVING OF $5,000,000 
Mr. Milam: The report of the Citizens’ 


conference on the crisis in education‘ says: 
“If all counties (of Illinois) outside of 
Cook County were organized as single 
political units and the township organiza- 
tion were given up, the taxpayers would 
have better civil government with a sav- 
ing of some five million dollars which is 
about half of the present cost.” Is that 
the kind of thing you are driving at? 

Mr. Brownlow: Yes. Townships have 
no reason for existence outside of New 
England. The day of the small school 
district is past. Many counties ought to 
be consolidated into a few. 

Mr. Milam: Is there really any hope 
that these things which you consider desir- 
able can be accomplished in our lifetime? 

Mr. Brownlow: I feel there definitely 
is, though the change is not coming about 
in the precise and neat fashion of remodel- 
ing the form of government. What is 
happening in North Carolina, in Virginia, 
and in other states where this problem is 
most acute is that the local units are being 
stripped of their functions by transfer of 
their activities to larger units of govern- 
ment—the county or the state. 

Mr. Milam: Is that also happening to 
the county governments? 
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Mr. Brownlow: Absolutely. In North 
Carolina there are no more county roads. 
The whole system is now a state system. 
The state has also taken over the respon- 
sibility for six months of school in every 
locality. Two of the men who have been 
most responsible for bringing about these 
particular changes, former Governor 
Gardner of North Carolina and former 
Governor Byrd of Virginia, recently 
described this process in a radio talk on 
Redistributing functions of state and local 
government. 

Mr. Gallagher: In advocating a central- 
ization of jurisdiction and of functions 
in Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot in a 
recent address, after showing the advan- 
tages of state control in the matter of 
highways and of schools, made this state- 
ment: “The greatest need and the great- 
est opportunity for tax reduction lie in the 
elimination of unnecessary and outworn 
local government units and offices.”’* 


OVERLAPPING GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. Milam: Could practically the same 
statement be applied to overlapping gov- 
ernments? 

Mr. Brownlow: There is room for tre- 
mendous reduction in cost by curtailing 
the number of governments that operate 
within the same area and collect taxes 
from the same taxpayers. President-elect 
Roosevelt pointed out recently that in 
New York there are as many as ten 
governments levying taxes and adminis- 
tering various functions in the same area 
—the state, the county, the city, the school 
district, the lighting district, the sewer 
district, the water district, the fire dis- 
trict, and so forth. 

Mr. Gallagher: You speak of poorly 
organized governments. What do you 
consider a good organization for a city? 
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Mr. Brownlow: I can’t help repeating 
that the keynote of well organized local 
government is centralized authority and 
responsibility—fewer elective officers, so 
that responsible heads can be held account- 
able; appointments to the public service 
made solely on the basis of ability, train- 
ing, and experience; elimination of the 
spoils system; a clear recognition of the 
distinction between the policy-determining 
or legislative function of government and 
the administrative or executive function; 
scientific unified budgetary procedure; 
central purchasing; and so forth. If you 
want a succinct, concrete picture of what 
is involved in a businesslike organization 
of local government, I know of no place 
where it has been more briefly and con- 
cretely set forth than in a pamphlet called 
How to reduce municipal expenditures,’ 
which has exactly 295 sentences in it. 

Mr. Milam: You would then, I take it, 
eliminate party politics from local govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Brownlow: Absolutely. The 
greatest forward strides in the reorgani- 
zation of local government have come in 
communities where there is a “municipal 
party” divorced from national party affil- 
iations. 


Fiat SALARY Cuts UNwISsE 

Mr. Gallagher: Taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions generally seem to be demanding flat 
salary cuts. What do you think of that? 

Mr. Brownlow: I think there is no way 
so well calculated to decrease the eff- 
ciency of public service as the salary cut 
which bears indiscriminately on the eff- 
cient and inefficient public servant, which 
falls proportionately more severely upon 
the lower wage groups than the higher, 
and which does not even constitute a first 
step toward the elimination of waste, leav- 





ing, in fact, just as firmly intrenched as 
ever all the unnecessary and ineffective 
objects of expenditure. 

Any modification of salary scales should 
be preceded by a sound classification of 
personnel to make sure that, before the 
cut, people who do comparable work are 
being paid the same rate. 

Mr. Milam: What you have said has a 
striking application to the responsibility 
of library trustees in dealing with their 
salary problem. What you mean, I judge, 
is not that salaries should under no cir- 
cumstances be reduced, but rather that 
they should first be intelligently studied. 

Mr. Brownlow: Exactly. 

Mr. Gallagher: If we had the best 
government in the world in any given 
community, wouldn’t we still be up against 
a bad situation because of the difficulty 
in collecting taxes? Is there any solution 
to the tax problem which will be reason- 
ably satisfactory to everybody? 

Mr. Brownlow: Probably not; there 
have always been complaints about taxes 
and probably always will be. Neverthe- 
less, much can be done to correct inequal- 
ities in the tax burden. One of our major 
problems, which arises from our federal 
structure of government, is the allocation 
to various governmental agencies of defi- 
nite types of taxes to prevent the present 
chaotic multiplicity of taxes. 


A SIGNIFICANT MEETING 


It is encouraging that within the month, 
for the first time in the history of our 
country, officially appointed delegates of 
29 state legislatures met in Washington 
under the auspices of the American Legis- 
lators’ Association to discuss this ques- 
tion with the subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives on duplication in fed- 
eral and state taxation. 
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Mr. Milam: Everybody is demanding 
that the property tax be reduced. You 
will meet one man who is all for the sales 
tax, but the next man thinks that is the 
worst tax in the world. And if you meet 
two more they will have opposing views 
in regard to the income tax. Now are 
any generalizations possible as to what 
would make a good state tax system? 


SouND TAXATION 


Mr. Brownlow: Taxes should be im- 
posed in accordance with ability to pay. 
It has become clear that the general prop- 
erty tax is practically uncollectible against 
intangible property, throwing almost the 
whole burden of maintaining local gov- 
ernment unfairly on real property. It is 
also pretty generally agreed that, where 
revenue from local sources is inadequate for 
essential services, the state must itself 
assume direct responsibility for providing 
the funds. This whole matter of sound 
taxation is admirably presented in brief 
form in Revising our state and local tax 
system." There are also some interesting 
comments on the sales tax and the income 
tax in Balancing the budget,’ a recent 
Public Policy Pamphlet. 

Mr. Gallagher: Many people believe 
that certain activities of the government 
are unnecessary. Is there any principle 
that public administrators have evolved 
which could be used in determining what 
are and what are not proper functions of 
government? 

Mr. Brownlow: We are beginning 
very tentatively to bring valuations and 
measurements into this field. Some of 
them have been indicated by Charles E. 
Merriam in Recent social trends” No, 
there are no accepted principles, and there 
certainly are no scientific measurements 
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which will answer that question with re- 
gard to many specific services. History for 
the past hundred years, however, indicates 
that there has been and probably will be 
a steadily increasing number and variety 
of services rendered to the communities 
at public expense. Relatively few things 
which have been undertaken have later 
been dropped. 

Mr. Gallagher: It seems to me from all 
of this discussion that it is tremendously 
important for both library trustees and 
librarians to study these matters them- 
selves and to do all that they can to arouse 
interest in government finances among 
citizens generally not only as a matter of 
promoting general intelligence, which ad- 
mittedly is a librarian’s chief job, but 
also as the best means of working toward 
the establishment of the library on a 
secure and permanent basis in govern- 
mental service. 


PuBLICATIONS MENTIONED 


*Seasongood, Murray, and Hatton, 
A. R. Retrenching in state and local 
expenditures. (Government series lecture 
no. 10) Chicago. University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 10c. 

*Reed, T. H., and others. Construc- 
tive economy in state and local govern- 


ment. (Government series lecture no. 4) 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 
1932. 10c. 


—Redrawing the boundaries of 
local government. (Government series 
lecture no. 11) Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 10c. 

* Citizens’ conference on the crisis in 
education ; report of proceedings prepared 
by the agenda committee. Washington, 
D. C. American Council on Education, 
1933. free. 

* Wager, P. W., Gardner, O. M., and 
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Byrd, H. F. Redistributing functions of 
state and local government. (Govern- 
ment series lecture no. 12) Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 10c. 

* Pinchot, Gifford. Address. The 
Consensus, 17:15-22, Jan., 1933. 

"Ridley, C. E., and Nolting, O. F. 
How t« reduce municipal expenditures; 
a check-list of specific suggestions for con- 
structive economy in municipal govern- 
ment. Chicago. International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1932. 1I5¢c. 

* Willoughby, W. F., Loeb, Isidor, and 
Anderson, William. Revising our state 
and local tax system. (Government 
series lecture no. 16) Chicago. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932. 10c. 

*Gideonse, H. D., ed. Balancing the 
budget. (Public policy pamphlets no. 1) 
Chicago. University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 25¢c. 

* President’s research committee on 
social trends. Recent social trends in 
the United States. New York City. 
McGraw-Hill, 1933. 2v. $10. 


The March Booklist carries additional 
references to pamphlets in the field of 
government, and others are mentioned 
from time to time in that periodical’s lists 


of free and inexpensive material. These 
specific bibliographies are also worth not- 
ing: 


Buehler, E. C. State and local tax re- 
vision. (Reference shelf, vol. viii, no. 3) 
New York City. H. W. Wilson Co., 
1932. 90c. 

Constructive economy in government; 
a source list. Drexel Ave. and Fifty- 
eighth St., Chicago. Joint reference 
library, 1932. 6c. 

Fairchild, F. R. County and munici- 
pal taxation. The Booklist, 29:55-57, 
Nov., 1932. 

Jones, H. P., and Rankin, R. B. Crisis 
in local government. ‘The Booklist, 
29:1-5, Sept., 1932. 

National League of Women Voters. 
List of publications. 532 Seventeenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. National 
League of Women Voters, 1932. 


Periodicals of importance in the field 
of local government include, in addition 
to American City, National Municipal 
Review, and Public Management, pub- 
lications by state leagues of municipalities, 
a list of which is given in Constructive 
economy in government. 
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The Oakland Budget for 1932-33 


By JOHN BOYNTON KAISER 
Librarian, Free Library, Oakland, California 


NDER the Oakland City Charter, 
the library board has complete jurisdic- 
tion and exclusive control over the public 
libraries, public museums, and public art 
galleries of the city. The institutions 
concerned now include the public library 
(with eighteen branches and several sta- 
tions), two museums, and the Oakland 
Art Gallery. 

The citizens voted charter amend- 
ments, November 4, 1930, which changed 
the form of government from the com- 
mission plan to the council-manager plan. 
The change took effect July 1, 1931. 

The charter provides that the library 
board submit an itemized budget request 
to the city manager in May for the fiscal 
year beginning the following July. The 
city manager considers this request and 
incorporates it, with such changes as he 
sees fit, into his composite city budget 
recommendations made to the council in 
June or July. The council, after consid- 
eration, adopts the city budget in Au- 
gust or September, in such amount as it 
sees fit, though it is effective from the 
previous July. The actual appropriation 
to the library board is an unitemized 
lump sum. 


PRECEDING BupcEeT REQUEST 
The following factors and conditions 





Owing to Mr. Kaiser’s absence, this report was 
Presented to the Publicity Committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association by James Alonzo Howard, 
librarian, Public Library, Hammond, Indiana, at the 
Midwinter Meeting, December, 1932. 
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preceding the formal budget request were 
influential in securing a much needed 
increase in appropriation: 


1. A record for the preceding thirty 
months of unusual demands on the library 
system for service, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, which enabled it to demon- 
strate the unique service a public library 
could render during a period of economic 
depression and unemployment. (Copies of 
the Oakland statement may be secured from 
the Publicity Department, American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago.) 

Facilities and service by units: with only 
seven-tenths of one book per capita and 
eighty-five cents per capita library expense, 
a circulation of six and seven-tenths per 
capita resulted; population registered, 30 
per cent. 

2. Acceptance by the library board of 
the position that its duty, even in a period 
of economic depression and demand for 
lower taxes, was not arbitrarily to request 
less financial support from taxes, but was 
a duty toward the community to state clearly 
and courageously what the actual needs of 
the library were, to enable it to meet the 
unusual demands being made on it as a 
public institution to which the people had 
a right to turn now as never before for the 
help it could render. 

3a. The recent adoption of the council- 
manager form of government and the pres- 
ence of a city council intelligent, constructive, 
and sympathetic, pledged to an efficiency 
as well as a tax-reduction platform. 

3b. The appointment, within the year, 
of a city manager second to none in the 
United States, experienced, constructive, 
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courageous, and exacting, but open-minded. 

4. A library staff, short-handed and with 
but fair salaries even as library salaries 
go, meeting untiringly and sympathetically 
the unusual demands of the times. 

5. A citizenry favorably library-conscious, 
made so by continuous and successful demon- 
stration on the part of the library of its 
many services available both to individuals 
and to organized groups. 

6. The city manager had personally made 
use of the library a number of times; also 
his executive secretary frequently, as well 
as the mayor and various members of the 
council. 

7. Library board members were well and 
favorably known by the mayor, members 
of the city council, and the Council- 
Manager League. In other words, con- 
fidence was established. 

8. During the preceding year the manager 
and council members had heard many com- 
ments from influential citizens regarding 
the need for greater support for the library 
and the great need for a new central 
library building. 

This was especially true at the opening 
of a rented branch in new quarters where 
the city manager and many other represent- 
ative citizens spoke. 

g. A personnel reclassification and salary 
survey made of the entire municipal per- 
sonnel in July-August, 1931, by the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration (Mr. 
Fred Telford, director), Chicago, recom- 
mended many reductions in salaries in 
various city departments, which were sub- 
sequently put into effect, but recommended 
mainly increases in salary schedules at the 
library. No changes at all were made at 
the library, and the preponderance of recom- 
mendations for increases doubtless was of 
distinct value in preventing any cuts by the 
library board and in obtaining recognition 
by the council and manager of the justice of 
increases. 


ForMAL STEPS IN SECURING 
APPROPRIATION 
These are the formal steps which 


were taken in order to obtain the 
appropriation: 


1. Adoption by the library board unan- 
imously of a budget request representing 
an increase of 56 per cent in the amount 
granted by the council the previous year 
and an increase of 48 per cent over the 
total available from all sources the current 
year. 

2. Transmitting this request to the city 
manager in a sixteen-page, carefully pre- 
pared, detailed letter of explanation cover- 
ing, among others, the following points: 

Justification of adequate support. 

The public library’s special service during 
a period of economic depression and unem- 
ployment. 

The budget summary, financial needs by 
institutions, and an institutional analysis of 
budget needs. 

Oakland Free Library System: grouped 
by administrative units or agencies, 
Divided functionally (books, payroll, and 
other, with percentages), with brief argu- 
ments for the needed increases in each case 
and full details of each proposed payroll 
change. 

The personnel survey of the Bureau of 
Public Personnel Administration, August, 
1931. 

Other expenses: furniture; supplies; 
automobile; additional rent; branches, 
building needs; maintenance; insurance. 

(Similar data for museums and art gal- 
lery.) 

The letter of transmittal, signed by each 
member of the board, concluded as follows: 

Members of the Board of Library 
Directors are all taxpayers of Oakland and 
not unmindful of the tax burden which they 
are called upon to share. In presenting 
this budget request, however, which they 
fully realize may seem to some an unwar- 
ranted increase at this time, they do so with 
the conviction that every dollar requested 
is definitely needed to maintain and build up 
our library system to that degree of effi- 
ciency demanded by the taxpayers and resi- 
dents of our city, of whom over 78,000 
now use the libraries alone and who are 
in rapidly increasing numbers making a most 
practical use of the facilities which the 
institutions under our care offer in connec- 
tion with every phase of daily existence. 

As members of the Board of Library 
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Directors, we are charged with the duty 
of presenting to the City Council and City 
Manager a budget showing the actual finan- 
cial needs of the institutions we direct, and 
this we are doing. At the same time we 
stand ready, as we always have, to codper- 
ate with members of the Council and with 
the City Manager in any proper and neces- 
sary effort at economy in public expendi- 
tures. Our plea for increased financial 
resources is based on the demonstrated fact 
that business depression and unemployment 
tremendously increase the demands on our 
institutions for service and this service, in 
turn, can and does aid in improving con- 
ditions by providing the facilities for 
vocational reéducation, for the study of pre- 
ventive measures regarding economic waste 
and depression, and in providing the intel- 
lectual means of maintaining in times of 
mental stress the social morale of our 
people. 

The itemized budget which this letter 
transmitted occupied nineteen large folio 
sheets and was arranged in the form re- 
quested by the city manager for all city 
departments. 

3. The city manager studied the budget 
request and the letter of transmittal and 
explanation. He then called in the libra- 
rian for a conference on the budget which 
lasted an hour and a half, during which it 
was gone over minutely and the librarian 
had an opportunity to present additional 
verbal arguments. 

The manager at this interview verbally 
granted, tentatively, a $10,000 increase. 
Later, when he had to make his formal 
recommendation, this was reduced to an 
$8,000 increase, as his expected valuations 
on which to base the tax levy had been 
further reduced. 

4. The city council accepted completely 
the city manager’s recommendations on the 
entire city budget, with the following result: 

5. In spite of more than $15,000,000 
reduction in the assessed valuations on 
which taxes were to be levied, and an actual 
reduction of four cents in the total city 
tax rate, the library board was granted an 
increase not only in the tax rate for library 
Purposes (which would have been necessary 
to provide even the same appropriation), 
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but an increase of $8,000 over the amount 
granted at the same time the year before. 


The library board’s tax rate for 1932-33 
increased from $0.09158 to $0.10 on the 
$100 of assessed valuation, making a 
lump sum appropriation of $258,000. 
Other expected revenues total $16,925, 
making the total available for libraries, 
museums, and the art gallery $274,925. 


OAKLAND DATA 


Population, United States census, 1930.... 
284,063 
Registered borrowers (June 30, 1932).... 
85,651 
(Includes 2,107 from Piedmont by contract) 
Library books (June 30, 1932)....197,877 
Library circulation one year (1931-32).... 
1,929,975 
Total city assessed valuation (1932-33).... 
$258,000,000.00 
Total city tax rate (1931-32)....... $2.09 
Total city tax rate (1932-33)....... $2.05 
Library board tax rate (1931-32) .$0.09158 
Library board tax rate (1932-33)...$0.10 
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On Rural Policies Committee 
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Juiia Wricut Merritt, A. L. A. 
executive assistant, public library services, 
has accepted appointment as a member 
of the Committee on National Policies Af- 
fecting Rural Education, which is en- 
gaged in preparation for the Institute 
on Policies Affecting Rural Life to be 
held by the American Country Life As- 
sociation at Blacksburg, Virginia, August 
I to 4. 

Albert R. Mann, provost of Cornell 
University, is chairman of the committee, 
and other members are William J. Cooper, 
United States commissioner of education ; 
Jackson Davis, field agent in the south 
for the General Education Board; and 
Frank P. Graham, president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
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Building a Defense for Libraries 


By CHARLES H. COMPTON 


Assistant Librarian, Public Library, St. Louis, Missouri 


N MY opinion there has never been a 
time when libraries needed publicity more 
than at the present. I immediately want 
to add that there has never been a time 
when it was easier for libraries to get 
publicity. I want to tell you very briefly 
how the Missouri Library Association has 
been, in a modest way, taking advantage 
of the favorable situation which libraries 
now hold in public opinion on account 
of the depression, and how we are trying 
to strengthen their standing. 

Some of you know that for about three 
years we in Missouri have been working 
on a legislative program to secure the 
enactment of a constitutional amendment 
to make the library tax a separate tax. 
Somewhat more than a year ago the Mis- 
souri Library Association adopted a five- 
year program with this main objective. 
Later we decided that it was unwise to 
present our proposed amendment to the 
legislature at the 1933 session, because of 
the present financial condition. We, ac- 
cordingly, changed our tactics without, 
however, losing sight of our objective. 

The Committee on Library Extension, 
of which I am chairman, has, therefore, 
been sending out since July a monthly 
release to about two hundred newspapers 
in the state. I think you will agree with 
me that librarians are more and more 
endeavoring to secure the active support 

Presented to the Publicity Committee of the Amer- 


ican Library Association at the Midwinter Meeting, 
December, 1932. 
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of trustees and other friends of libraries. 
The recent number of the Library Exten- 
sion News, published by the Library Ex- 
tension Board of the A. L. A., on citizens’ 
library movements, indicates this. 
These releases, which I am going to 
describe and from which I am going to 
make brief extracts, illustrate that we have 
been approaching the problem from the 
standpoint of getting authorities quite out- 
side of our own profession to express their 
opinions on library service. For example, 
here is one with a heading, “Escapes In- 


sanity through Books—Professor of 
Sociology Says Reading Stabilizes So- 
ciety.” The first two paragraphs are as 
follows: 


“I would have lost my mind during the 
past year if I had not been able at times 
to forget my troubles through library 
books,” an unemployed man recently told a 
Missouri librarian. 

Commenting on this statement, Frank 
J. Bruno, professor of applied sociology at 
Washington University, says: “I have been 
very much interested in recent reports of 
the Missouri Library Association as to the 
phenomenal increase of the use of public 
libraries due to unemployment. This is a 
fact of significant social import as related 
to the present depression. The rapid in- 
crease in suicides is startling, but the rea- 
son that there are not more actual riots at 
present may well be due to such influences 
as public libraries in maintaining the morale 
of the unemployed.” 


This release was quoted in part in an 
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editorial in the New York Times which 
was reprinted in various parts of the 
country and was printed fairly widely in 
Missouri newspapers. 

Another release is headed “Depression 
Books Popular in Missouri—Reading on 
Unemployment and Industrial Planning 
Significant, Says Noted Economist.” The 
first three paragraphs are as follows: 


“One of the most astounding and encour- 
aging facts recently brought to my atten- 
tion,” says Dr. George W. Stephens, 
professor of economics at Washington 
University, “is the wide reading at the 
present time of books on unemployment and 
industrial planning by men in classes of 
society most seriously affected by the de- 
pression.” 

These books, according to Dr. Stephens, 
are those generally recognized by economists 
as offering the most probable solution of the 
economic ills of the country. 

According to a recent study, the Missouri 
Library Association reports that libraries 
throughout the state are having steady de- 
mand for such books. 


Such titles are included as Angell, Can 
governments cure unemployment? Beard, 
America faces the future; Calkins, Some 
folks won’t work; Chase, Nemesis of 
American business; Douglas, Problem of 
unemployment; Soule, Planned society; 
and Thomas, America’s way out. Let us 
take one example which is typical of the 
readers of the other books. 


Calkins, “Some Folks Won’t Work”: 
rooming-house keeper, packer, 5 housewives, 
industrial engineer, 4 teachers, 3 unemployed 
men, cashier, stenographer, 7 students, stock 
man, insurance agent, 2 salesmen, 2 minis- 
ters, telephone operator, nurse, 2 clerks, 
electrician, unemployed girl, 2 _ social 
workers, lawyer, insurance supervisor, fore- 
man, waiter, accountant, shoe worker. 


Perhaps I have given enough from these 
releases to indicate that we are making 


the attack in two ways: First, we are 
quoting from authorities whose opinions 
should have and do have weight; and, in 
the second place, we are giving actual 
examples of actual use which readers are 
making of the library and the actual books 
which they are reading. This is a field 
for library publicity into which, as libra- 
rians, we have gone scarcely at all, as it 
seems to me. 

In addition to these newspaper releases, 
we are trying to retain and strengthen the 
support of libraries by local organizations. 
I have, accordingly, drafted a suggested 
talk on the library and the depression, 
and it has been sent out generally to Mis- 
souri librarians. We have asked librarians 
and trustees for the coming year to see 
to it that every woman’s club and every 
parent-teacher association in the local com- 
munity will be addressed regarding the 
local library and regarding the library sit- 
uation in the state. In this talk I used 
some of the material in the releases from 
which I have quoted, trying to make it not 
a plea by librarians, but the words of 
authorities with their opinions on the value 
of the library today. I might say, as an 
aside, that I gave this talk over KWK, one 
of the large radio broadcasting stations 
in St. Louis. 

This whole movement—both the sug- 
gested talk and the releases—is general in 
its scope, but I believe that we are build- 
ing up a defense which may prove of great 
value to us in the future. By taking peo- 
ple into our confidence and by getting our 
friends to speak for us, we can protect 
ourselves to some extent at least from 
injuries from which libraries are suffering, 
and we can create a public opinion which 
will be a powerful asset when later we go 
on more definitely with our five-year pro- 
gram. 
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Preserving Social Science Source 
Materials 


By AUGUSTUS FREDERICK KUHLMAN 


Chairman, A. L. A. Public Documents Committee 


PON completing its sixth year of 
work, the Social Science Research Council 
made the redefinition of its objectives the 
subject of its 1929 annual meeting. In 
doing so it decided that “the enlargement, 
improvement, and preservation of the 
materials for research,” particularly the 
primary sources, constituted a problem 
of such importance that it was made one 
of the council’s major objectives for the 
future. 


New EMPHASIS UPON SOURCE 
MATERIALS 


This emphasis upon data reflects a def- 
inite awakening among social scientists, 
especially since the World War. They 
have realized that the older theoretical 
approaches were not sufficiently grounded 
in facts to give the sort of understanding 
of our social problems that is essential to 
social control. Research has become the 
keynote. Research now means reference 
to data rather than to authority. But 
when such reference is attempted, unfor- 
tunately despite America’s extraordinary 
investment in research materials and ex- 
pansion of libraries in this century, it be- 
comes obvious that the present need for 
adequate social data has outrun the avail- 
able resources, and these are all too often 
scattered, uncodrdinated, and not readily 
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accessible, or their existence and location 
are even unknown to scholars. 

In view of this situation, the Social 
Science Research Council outlined a spe- 
cific program of action in which three of 
its committees have participated: the 
Joint Committee on Materials for Re- 
search set up in cooperation with the 
American Council of Learned Societies; 
the Committee on Social Statistics; and 
the Committee on Public Administration. 

In selecting ways in which it might 
further the development of research in 
the field of government, the Committee 
on Public Administration, under the chair- 
manship of Leonard D. White, launched 
a “state public document center plan.” 
This plan provided for the designation of 
one or more libraries in each state that 
seemed qualified and that were willing to 
undertake to collect, organize, and pre- 
serve as complete a file as possible of 
public documents and related material 
originating in that state. The plan did 
not seek to place any limitation on the 
collecting activities of any library, but 
sought to establish a nation-wide network 
of state document centers that had as- 
sumed responsibility for collecting and 
preserving these primary source materials. 
By means of field work in most states an 
attempt was made to find one or two ap- 
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propriate libraries to act as centers. 

At the time of the meeting of the 
American Library Association in New 
Orleans in April, 1932, the council had 
designated one or two libraries in each 
state as state document centers.* <A 
progress report was made by Mr. White 
and the writer. The council felt, how- 
ever, that the further development of 
an active nation-wide movement to col- 
lect and preserve the primary source mate- 
rials in each state was essentially a library 
function. Hence, it requested the Ameri- 
can Library Association to take over the 
project. This was done and the project 
was turned over to the A. L. A. Public 
Documents Committee, with the under- 
standing that under its leadership an at- 
tempt should be made to define the various 
types of research materials that should be 
preserved for the social sciences, and that 
such steps should be taken as would make 
an active movement of the project. 


Types oF MATERIAL WorTH 
PRESERVING 


As the work has progressed, it has be- 
come clear that it is necessary that the 
chief categories of social science source 
materials, with which this project is con- 
cerned, be more clearly defined. The out- 
line that follows is tentative, but is being 
used in planning state programs. 

First, the official published documents 
of the state have held a central place in 
the selection of state document centers. 
Back of these official, published reports 
and supplementing them at many points, 
there are valuable manuscripts, depart- 
mental and executive records, filed in 
certain state offices. In most states these 
perhaps cannot all be collected in one 





*For a list of state document centers, see Bulletin 
of Ae American Library Association, August, 1932, 
3-55- 





place, but it is desirable that those archives 
that are most significant in the history of 
the state should be indexed, and their 
preservation should receive intelligent, 
systematic attention. The most important 
state archival material should, however, be 
selected, edited, and reproduced by a com- 
petent archivist. 

A second type of documentary source 
material consists of the publications and 
archives of semi-governmental or unofficial 
voluntary state organizations and agencies 
such as political party committees; cham- 
bers of commerce; state welfare bodies; 
state bar and press associations; farm bu- 
reaus; religious, fraternal, and other or- 
ganizing agencies. 

Third, local county and city official 
publications and records of importance 
should be preserved. Here the principles 
suggested for state material above should 
be applied. 

Fourth, local non-governmental or semi- 
governmental agencies, civic and social, 
issue a great deal of valuable source ma- 
terial—annual reports, special investiga- 
tions, and a wealth of fugitive material. 
The case histories of family and child 
welfare societies, as well as the archives 
and proceedings of boards of social 
agencies, are particularly important in 
social research dealing with city growth, 
personality, and community problems. 

Fifth, considerable emphasis has been 
and should be placed upon newspapers. 
In small cities and rural communities, they 
are no poor substitute for public docu- 
ments, since they frequently represent the 
only published records of political and 
governmental activity and of the local 
agricultural and social life of the com- 
munity. In most states, one finds a work- 
ing collection of local newspapers in state 
or historical society libraries. Such col- 
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lections should be carefully preserved. 
Their usefulness could be enhanced for 
research by doing what Virginia is doing; 
namely, preparing a check-list of news- 
paper files in local newspaper offices and 
libraries. 

Sixth, the records of colleges and uni- 
versities, including catalogs, research re- 
ports, the minutes of executive and 
administrative bodies, records of student 
health departments, of physical education 
departments, and of mental tests or other 
measurements of students are worthy of 
preservation. 

Seventh, records and publications of 
religious organizations—city, county, and 
state—including yearbooks, archives, and 
newspapers and periodicals of denomina- 
tional groups and letters and diaries of 
preachers, should be preserved because of 
their value for religious and cultural 
history. 

Eighth, records of the industrial, finan- 
cial, and agricultural activities in the com- 
munity should be preserved. Annual 
reports of corporations, financial audits of 
banks and investment houses, the records 
of important old business firms and in- 
dustries, plantation and farm records, and 
ledgers are precious research resources. 
In this category one would also include 
the convention proceedings and other pub- 
lications of manufacturers and labor and 
commercial organizations. 

Ninth, significant biographical material 
should be preserved, especially genealogies, 
directories, and family papers—diaries, 
letters, photographs, and _ portraits—of 
those personalities that have shaped the 
history of the community, the state, or 
the nation. 

Tenth, local histories, maps, and atlases 
that represent original data of importance 


should be included. 
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SIGNIFICANT CHARACTERISTICS OF 
SOURCES 


Several observations are pertinent in 
regard to the categories described above. 


1. In the main, they represent material 
that is neither copyrighted nor handled by 
commercial dealers. The absence of this 
safeguard at the time of publication means 
that it does not find its way into libraries 
through the well organized copyright and 
book marketing machinery, but only through 
intelligent, prompt, and assiduous acquisi- 
tion work. 

2. Much of the material is fugitive 
material and of an ephemeral character. The 
agencies that issue it are chiefly concerned 
with its immediate popular consumption, 
rather than its distribution for permanent 
research. They aim to influence the com- 
munity now, and editions are limited and 
rarely indexed, either promptly or with any 
degree of completeness. 

3. In many states some of the most vital 
categories described above are sadly neg- 
lected, even by libraries and historical soci- 
eties. In general the official publications of 
states represent the category that is best pre- 
served, but that cannot be said of the official 
archival material in many states. Moreover, 
the most neglected categories, among those 
discussed above, are the second, fourth, and 
eighth. 

4. Without venturing into prophecy, there 
is evidence that in America we have come 
to the end of an era, and it is desirable 
that the period that is closing be as com- 
pletely documented as possible. In that 
era, there has been an elaboration of govern- 
mental functions and activities and of vol- 
untary organizations previously unknown 
to history. In the retrenchment that is 
inevitable now, many of these official and 
non-official functions and activities will be 
curtailed, and much publishing activity will 
cease. 


APPROACH TO WoRK IN THE STATES 


To make the collection and preserva- 
tion of primary source materials an ef- 
fective nation-wide movement requires 
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local leadership in each state. The plan, 
therefore, is to designate for each state 
a person who will serve as chairman of a 
committee, representing scholars and li- 
brarians of his state, that will work out 
a program suited to local needs. The 
leading libraries which should plan an 
active role in the collection and preserva- 
tion of research materials should be rep- 
resented on these state committees. ‘Thus, 
these committees should become agen- 
cies of mediation between libraries and 
scholars to work out a _ unified state 
program which will provide for necessary 
duplication, but avoid wasteful duplica- 
tion or neglect of important categories. 


STATE PROGRAMS OF ACTION 


No blanket program can be recom- 
mended, because resources, needs, and pos- 
sibilities vary greatly from state to state. 
But state programs already in progress 
tend to indicate that the following ac- 
tivities are desirable: 


1. A state conference or preliminary 
survey by the state committee (a) to deter- 
mine existing resources covering the cate- 
gories mentioned that should be preserved; 
(b) to review the collecting and preserving 
activities of libraries, historical societies, re- 
search institutes, museums, and archives; 
and (c) to develop interest in preserving the 
essential research materials. Such an ap- 
proach should disclose omissions or unneces- 
sary duplications. It should also disclose the 
additional organization work necessary to 
give due consideration to metropolitan 
centers and important libraries or agencies 
that should be enlisted. 

Such an inventory need not be made dif- 
ficult or costly. A representative committee 
from the appropriate institutions can ac- 
complish considerable in an informal con- 
ference covering the work that is now being 
done by libraries. 

2. In some states the existence of large 
metropolitan communities calls for the des- 
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ignation of additional secondary centers, 
preferably metropolitan centers, to collect 
intensively for their metropolitan area, 
rather than for the state. Then, in many 
states, there are state libraries, historical 
societies, college and university libraries, 
also public and special libraries, that hold 
significant collections of certain types of 
local source materials, and that are con- 
venient centers for research. Such libraries 
should participate in the state program. 

3. In states where the situation is com- 
paratively simple and there are no secondary 
centers to be considered, document center 
libraries are conducting inventories of their 
holdings, want lists are being prepared, and 
gaps are being filled. 

4. In some states a survey of state ar- 
chives and a printed report showing what 
is available in different state offices is a 
desirable project, for it helps to indicate 
what needs to be done to preserve ar- 
chival material and to make it accessible to 
scholars. If resources are available, local 
archival resources should receive similar 
attention. 

5. To make acquisition more thorough 
and to assist libraries and scholars, some 
state document centers are preparing a 
check-list of the official publications of their 
states, and are determining which offices 
save and distribute. The writer is now 
attempting to ascertain to what extent such 
check-lists or bibliographies exist that might 
be employed in preparing a supplement to 
Bowker’s check-list of state publications. 

6. Some state document centers are intro- 
ducing legislation to make their library 
officially a depository or to centralize print- 
ing and the exchange and distribution of 
state documents. 

7. One important question has been raised 
regarding the scope of work: Should state 
document centers collect the documents of 
adjoining states or of other states? This 
raises the question of regional document 
libraries. The present plan does not con- 
cern that problem primarily, since it centers 
in the source materials that originate within 
each state. When universities and research 
centers become document-conscious, some 
sort of regional codperation will evolve, but 
it should be the outgrowth of local and 
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regional needs, and will come naturally. It 
is a problem that the librarians and research 
scholars of the area affected by a given 
regional organization should consider. In 
general, regional planning should follow the 
working out of graduate school policies, that 
make it necessary to have at hand the docu- 
ments of a definite region. 

8. Another essential in state programs is 
directed publicity and interpretation of the 
program of collecting and organizing these 
materials. Such publicity should disclose 
the division of labor agreed upon by libraries. 
Among other objectives, two should pre- 
dominate: (a) To arouse state-wide interest 
among the agencies and persons that have 
valuable sources, some of which should be 
allocated to research centers; others should 
be preserved and made available for re- 
search where they are if they cannot be 
allocated to a research center. Public of- 
ficials, manufacturers, business men, and 
laymen in nearly every field who carry on 
private or community enterprises that are 
significant in our civilization should be 
brought to an appreciation of the historical 
and research value of the records over 
which they have control. (b) Collections 
should be brought to the attention of 
scholars through check-lists, bibliographies, 
and descriptive bulletins. Each state docu- 
ment center, in codperation with other libra- 
ries in the state, might well publish a bibliog- 
raphy or union list of available research 
resources in the state. 

g. Further, state document centers should 
become clearing houses for the exchange 
of duplicates. Under the auspices of a 
committee of the National Association of 
State Libraries, a national clearing house 
for public documents has been set up in 
connection with the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, which will shortly go into action, 
working along similar lines as the Wilson 
Periodical Clearing House. 


The foregoing discussion traces the 
beginning of a new movement that con- 
cerns itself with the collection and pres- 
ervation of the basic records of our 
civilization in strategic scholarly and geo- 
graphic centers. This movement was 
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originated by scholars, who need these 
sources for their researches, but it repre- 
sents essentially a library function. The 
categories or types of material to be pre- 
served have been tentatively outlined, and 
it is hoped that, with the codperation of 
social scientists and librarians, they may 
be refined and adapted to local opportuni- 
ties to gather significant source materials 
in each state. It is through such close 
coéperation between scholars and _ libra- 
rians that the collecting and preserving 
activities of libraries in each state can be 
made purposeful, systematic, and effective, 
in so far as they relate to the primary 
sources for the social sciences. 


VINA 


Confer on Southern Libraries 


Tue fourth informal conference on 
library affairs in the south attended by 
the officers of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the General Education 
Board, and the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
has been called for March 3. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, and Tommie 
Dora Barker, A. L. A. regional field agent 
for the south, have again been invited to 
attend this annual meeting. 


GINA 


Mr. Ranck Appointed 


Samuer H. Ranck, of Grand 
Rapids, chairman of the A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Ventilation and Lighting of Library 
Buildings, has been appointed a represent- 
ative of the Association, with power to 
appoint an alternate, in the development 
of a ventilation code to be established by 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers in codperation with 
the American Standards Association. 
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ys houghts on “Making the Most of 
Books” 


By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Librarian and Dean of Instruction, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 


= the past few weeks, we 


have been reading much of technocracy, 
a word which is new to many of us. 


Proponents of technocracy point out 
that countless inventions which will 
displace man power are not being 


utilized today because of current unem- 
ployment. We are told of a huge rayon 
factory in New Jersey which is ready for 
work when conditions make such work 
profitable. This factory will not em- 
ploy hundreds of men but will be oper- 
ated by one man. We are further told 
of machinery which lays pavements at the 
rate of eight miles a day. Numerous 
other inventions similar in their implica- 
tions are waiting to be used. Techno- 
crats suggest that this situation will soon 
result in conditions which will make it 
necessary for workers to labor only four 
hours a day for four days a week. 
Whether or not such a condition becomes 
a reality, certainly we can look forward 
to a civilization in which leisure time and 
consequently the use of books will play 
a part of increased importance. 

We will agree, I am sure, that an im- 
portant function of education is to teach 
students how to use books. To support 


Address delivered before the Normal School and 

College Librarians at the Midwinter Meet- 

ing of the American Library Association, December, 
1932. 
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this statement would require the repeti- 
tion of many which are trite to all of us. 
Those of us who are in institutions of 
higher learning are often inclined to ad- 
mit this obligation of education, but to 
shift responsibility for it to the high school. 
Secondary schools, as a whole, are not, 
however, teaching their students how to 
use books. I recently had occasion to 
summarize a number of investigations con- 
cerning what high schools do to teach 
their students how to use the library. This 
summary revealed that less than one-third 
of the high schools studied in all parts of 
the country report any systematic attempt 
to instruct students in the use of the li- 
brary. This fall when I took the new stu- 
dents at Stephens College through our 
library I asked how many of them had 
ever used the Readers’ Guide. I found 
that almost three-fourths of them had 
never even heard of it. 

Progressive educators are, I believe, 
coming to recognize the responsibility of 
the college in instruction of its students 
in the use of books. Meiklejohn, for ex- 
ample, contends “that the only really 
significant question to be asked concern- 
ing the graduate of a college as such is, 
“Does he in his living depend upon books? 
Does he use them effectively? ... Is he an 
intelligent reader?” 
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INSTRUCTION NEEDED IN ‘TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


If instruction in the use of books is 
important in most colleges, I should say 
it is doubly important in teachers colleges 
and normal schools. Last year in con- 
nection with a study of high school li- 
braries, I visited forty-five schools in all 
sections of the country. One of the ques- 
tions which I asked the librarians of 
these schools was, ‘““What do high school 
teachers do that handicaps the work of 
your library?” ‘The answers of these li- 
brarians indicate that the work of the li- 
brary in the secondary school is much 
hampered because teachers themselves do 
not understand how to use a library. If 
our teachers are to make effective use of 
library materials in their classroom in- 
struction, they must be taught how to 
use books before they leave college. Re- 
sponsibility for this rests at least in part 
upon you who are librarians in teachers 
colleges and normal schools. 

In connection with the interpretation of 
what is included in the term, instruction 
in the use of books, I shall refer to Leal 
A. Headley’s book, Making the most of 
books, which, as you know, was published 
this fall by the American Library Associ- 
ation. Often, when we speak of teach- 
ing students how to use books, we think 
merely of teaching them how to use vari- 
ous library tools such as the card catalog 
and the Readers’ Guide. Certainly such 
instruction is of vital importance, but it 
is not all-inclusive. As Headley points 
out, there are two technical skills in con- 
nection with using books: “first, skill in 
gleaning information or knowledge from 
the printed page; and, second, skill in 
finding the specific pages which will yield 
desired information, or knowledge.” 

You note that Headley does not limit 
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instruction in the use of books to a con- 
sideration of how to locate pages contain- 
ing desired information; he gives equal 
emphasis to interpreting the printed page, 
or, in other words, skill in silent reading. 
Headley goes so far as to make the follow- 
ing statement: “The basic business of a 
college or university is not to produce an 
annual batch of bronzed athletes, of 
poised gentlefolk, of bachelors of this or 
that, of expert engineers, skilled surgeons, 
learned lawyers or what-not, but to teach 
its students to read.” 

This broad concept of instruction in the 
use of books so clearly enunciated by 
Headley is one of which we as librarians 
must take cognizance. If we expect books 
to be used extensively, if we expect our li- 
braries to assume the positions they right- 
fully deserve in our schools and colleges, 
as librarians we must be interested in in- 
struction in how to use books in all its 
phases. 

Headley devotes approximately half of 
his volume to silent reading. His dis- 
cussion of this problem is clearly stated in 
popular language that should appeal to the 
undergraduate for whom the book is in- 
tended. And yet the presentation takes 
into account the findings of the extensive 
investigations which have been made in the 
field of silent reading. 


CoLLEGE STUDENTS HANDICAPPED 


Headley opens his book with a state- 
ment of the importance of the silent read- 
ing problem. All too often we assume 
that reading was the first thing we 
learned in elementary school. ‘The sad 
fact is that nearly all students enter col- 
lege, and not a few leave college, with- 
out having mastered the art of reading. 
Evidence is everywhere. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the losses suffered 
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merely in the performance of routine col- 
lege tasks by a student who carries the 
handicap of inefficient reading habits. 
Losses are by no means confined to types 
of work designated as reading. One col- 
lege professor declares he is tempted to 
believe that half the mistakes made by stu- 
dents on examinations are due to the fact 
that examinees do not read intelligently 
the questions upon which they write. It is 
alarming to note what widely different 
kinds of college work may suffer from 
ineffective reading. Examinations are 
fumbled, assignments are misunderstood, 
reports are muddled, experiments are 
fouled, and the most ridiculous absurdities 
are proclaimed with perfectly straight 
faces.” 

But not only loss of time and efficiency 
in work, but also a loss of pleasure accrues 
to him who is unable to read. As Headley 
says, “Recreational opportunities of all 
sorts increase daily. But none of them in- 
creases more rapidly than the opportunity 
to read. The time has come when no 
person who can read need be bored. Every 
reader has, almost at his elbow, an all but 
certain guarantee of delight.” 

Following his introduction regarding 
the nature and importance of reading, 
Headley enters into the main part of his 
discussion, namely that on how to read. 
There is no royal road to effective reading 
habits. “If you are looking for a catalog 
of directions,” says Headley, “or instruc- 
tions for reading—one, two, three; just 
like the directions for starting a motor 
boat, or the instructions for playing mah- 
jongg—you are to be disappointed. No 
list of directions or set of instructions will 
be offered. Should such a catalog be put 
into your hands, it would be as much good 
as a set of directions for driving a white 
elephant, finding your way through the 





Land of Oz, or courting the Goddess of 
Liberty.” 


A VITAL PRINCIPLE 


There are two important elements in 
silent reading: first, comprehension or 
understanding of what is read; and, sec- 
ond, speed in reading. Headley discusses 
both of these factors and presents specific 
suggestions for improving habits of read- 
ing. He stresses the fact that “there is 
no best way to read. The good reader 
doesn’t always read in the same way... . 
A successful reader is a versatile reader. 
He modifies his manner of reading to 
make it serve his immediate purpose.” 
This principle is vital. 

“Ability to read is conditioned” by the 
vocabulary of the reader. Other things 
being equal, the person with an extensive 
vocabulary will read with greater facility 
than he whose vocabulary is limited. 
Headley devotes considerable space to a 
discussion of practical methods of improv- 
ing one’s vocabulary. 

To my mind, Headley’s discussion of 
the “Rate of Reading” is one of the strong- 
est chapters in his volume. I quote from 
it: “The assumption that good reading is 
necessarily slow reading is mother of some 
strange notions. From it, for instance, 
springs the belief that reading to be good 
must be not only slow but uniformly 
slow. That is, that the good reader reads 
always at about the same slow rate. That 
his brakes are constantly set. That he 
forever plods. That’s bad enough. But 
it’s still worse to turn the proposition over, 
as so many seem to do, and assume that 
all uniformly slow reading is of necessity 
good reading, that to keep the brakes set 
is to read well. And, worst of all, is the 
idea that reading ability in general may 
be improved by cultivating habits of uni- 
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formly slow reading. . . . The truth is 
that the vast majority of readers, whether 
from conviction, training, or sheer lazi- 
ness, handicap themselves greatly . . . by 
reading more slowly than is necessary.” 

Again I quote from Headley: “Unfortu- 
nately, most persons learn to read from 
textbooks. In this respect college students 
are doubly unfortunate. They not only 
learn to read from textbooks, but later 
limit their reading almost entirely to text- 
book types of reading. The truth is that 
school and college textbooks are seldom 
written to be read, not in any proper sense 
of the term. Many of them are written 
so that they cannot possibly be read as 
most books should be read.” 


Reap Licut LiIreraATuRE 


I continue to quote from Headley: “Do 
you bear this textbook handicap? If you 
are college bred, it is more than likely 
that you do. Then let me venture some 
unusual advice. Don’t be startled. It is 
this. Read light literature. As your time 
permits, read stories—magazine stories, 
love stories, mystery stories, stories of ad- 
venture, and stories of romance—almost 
anything that enthralls. The point, you 
see, is this. Read something which will 
carry you so fast there is no_ possible 
chance to dilly-dally. To be able to adapt 
your reading rate to various sorts of ma- 
terial, you should have experience with 
materials which must be read rapidly as 
well as with materials which must be read 
slowly.” 

This suggestion calls to my mind an 
experience which I had last spring. I was 
visiting a university which is doing un- 
usually effective work in providing its stu- 
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dents with remedial instruction in silent 
reading. I conferred at some length with 
those responsible for this instruction and 
received many pointed suggestions, the 
most striking of which was this: In order 
to get students to read rapidly, each mem- 
ber of the group is given such a maga- 
zine as Wild West Stories, Love Stories, 
or True Romances, and is given practice in 
rapid reading from these magazines. I 
am told that this particular device has 
proved successful in making these univer- 
sity students realize that rapid reading is 
not necessarily poor reading. After ex- 
tensive practice in light reading of this 
type, the students concentrate upon read- 
ing in which comprehension is important. 

Headley discusses concentration in 
reading at some length. He shows its 
importance in both speed and comprehen- 
sion and suggests methods of ignoring or 
removing distracting influences. 

I have presented Headley’s discussion 
regarding silent reading at some length 
because the field is one which we as li- 
brarians seldom discuss and yet is one in 
which we should be vitally interested. 
My summary of the author’s treatment of 
the subject has, however, been very 
sketchy. I believe that each of us might 
profitably study the entire first part of 
the volume, Making the most of books. 

I shall say but little of the second half 
of Headley’s book, which is devoted to 
the use of library tools and aids. Suffice 
it to say that the author reveals an under- 
standing of the library which librarians 
wish more laymen might have, an under- 
standing which he is able to communicate 
to his reader in a clear and practical 
manner. 
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The Spiritual Survival of 
Melvil Dewey 


By J. CHRISTIAN BAY 


Librarian, John Crerar Library, Chicago 


Merv DEWEY’S life runs 


parallel to the growth of library service 
and adult education during the past 
half century. Thousands of individual 
workers, each according to his gifts, awak- 
ened the sense of service in our libraries, 
strove for its fulfilment, and planned what 
we have since tried to continue—and Dr. 
Dewey, among all of us, stood out as 
a seer. Wide views are as necessary in 
any public movement as purposeful work 
and unselfish aim and effort. Happily, 
good prophets are not rare among us, but 
Dr. Dewey was one of the first, whose 
influence lasted; and the long and happy 
continuity of his bouyant presence was 
nothing less than a national blessing. 

This, then, was a life, a task, an accom- 
plishment possible for a youth reared in 
modesty, well taught, eager for enlight- 
enment, diligent in all his tasks, who 
preserved the integrity of his soul. This 
integrity also is our heritage, and it ought 
to help keep us young. 

This book, Melvil Dewey: seer, in- 
Spirer, doer; 1851-1931," aims to record 
incidents and illustrative matter useful in 
encouraging others to dream dreams and 
see visions. Probably the greatest vision 
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opened to the old master was the organ- 
ization, beginning in 1876, of the intel- 
lectual awakening leading to home and 
adult education. Many had a hand in 
this uplift, but Dewey carried his share 
as long as he lived, and out of the system- 
atized efforts of himself and his younger 
associates—notably Dr. Canfield and his 
daughter—there was crystallized what 
we know as the “Albany Tradition.” 
This is the home fire at which many later 
lights were kindled. Columbia and 
Albany—and then Columbia again. Now 
there is a beacon on every hill in the 
land. 

History, even biography, is worthless 
unless it induces an historical continuity. 
We have such a continuity all about us; 
we even now are putting the constructive 
prophecy into new words for another gen- 
eration of librarians and educators. How 
far better formally prepared will be the 
coming phalanx, compared with Dr. 
Dewey and his generation! But any- 
body, old or young, will marvel at the 
fact that these forerunners not only made 
library work a social service, but invented 
even the methods, the devices, the very 
material tools through which actual 
library work, as we know it, became pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Dawe’s book takes us through a 
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wealth of significant detail, through the 
buzzing, brightly lighted, lofty and airy 
laboratory which Dr. Dewey made of 
his life and his milieu. Strange would it 
be if any human heart, absorbing this in- 
spiration, failed to expand with a desire 
to will and work and aim similarly. 
Each according to his gifts, but in the 
same healthy direction. Now there is 
a directing will active in nearly every 
corner in the land. 

The Decimal Classification was enough 
for one man’s effort, the Library 
Bureau likewise; the accomplishments at 
Columbia-Albany similarly. And then 
Lake Placid. All endured, all continue, 
all will go on, witnessing the impress of 
Dewey’s spirit on our social consciousness. 
Great outlooks from the heights of a 
great life—yes, but let me appeal to every- 
body to scan also the details, the incidents 
and events put down in this book; what 
Melvil Dewey said, how he worked, 
acted, and reacted ; what he wrote. All of 
this is worth knowing. No wonder it 
was said that no man can bury Melvil 
Dewey. 

date. \ 


A Suggestion 


Many librarians are receiving let- 
ters from chambers of commerce, city off- 
cials, or library trustees of other cities, 
asking about library appropriations, sal- 
aries, recent economies, etc. ‘There is 
some danger that the data sent in response 
may be misunderstood, from lack of knowl- 
edge of library administration or of local 
conditions. It is therefore suggested by 
an A. L. A. member that in every such 
case a copy of the answer be sent to the 
librarian of the city from which the in- 
quiry came, not only as a courtesy, but 
that he may be fully informed. 
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Plans for the Century of Progress 
Exposition 


Tue A. L. A. Executive Board, in 
response to a request from Henry Crew, 
chief of the Division of Basic Sciences 
of the Century of Progress Exposition, 
has authorized the appointment of a small 
committee to assist in the selection of 
scientific books and in the installation 
and management of this collection of 
books as a science library in the Hall of 
Science. 

J. Christian Bay, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago, has been named chairman of the 
committee and will be assisted by Charles 
Harvey Brown, State College Library, 
Ames, Iowa, and Mary Bostwick Day, 
Museum of Science and Industry Library, 
Chicago. 

Carl B. Roden, chairman of the 
A. L. A. Committee on the Chicago Cen- 
tennial Exposition, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation, has accepted an offer of free 
space from the Medical Division of the 
exposition, and a hospital library exhibit 
will be installed by the Hospital Libraries 
Committee. Selma M. Lindem, Presby- 
terian Hospital Library, Chicago, is in 
charge of exhibit plans. 

Space in the educational exhibit will 
probably be given to feature school library 
service, and efforts are being made to 
incorporate library features in one or more 
of the three main social science exhibits, 
which will be devoted to the development 
of the family, the growth of great urban 
communities, and the influence of industry 
on society. Lack of funds has so far pre- 
vented the leasing of space for the main 
exhibit for which plans were submitted 
by the A. L. A. Chicago Centennial 
Exposition Committee to the Council at 
the New Orleans conference. 
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Supplement to Cannons’, 1921-32 


By ROBERT A. MILLER 
Chairman, A. L. A. Junior Members Round Table 


L Junior Members Round Table 


has undertaken the preparation of a bibli- 
ography of library literature for the period 
from 1921 through 1932. It will contain 
material supplementary to Cannons’ Bib- 
liography of library economy, 1876-1920. 
Professional periodicals will be indexed, 
as will also pertinent articles in non- 
professional publications. Books in the 
field appearing within the period noted 
are also to be included. Inclusion will be 
limited, however, to articles and books 
written in the English language. Both 
author and subject entries will appear in 
a single alphabetical arrangement. 

Seventy-five titles appear on the com- 
plete list of periodicals to be indexed. The 
selection has been the result of a careful 
checking of various lists, including period- 
icals indexed by Cannons and also those 
indexed in the Library Journal current 
bibliographies. The list has been further 
checked by library schools to which it has 
been submitted for criticism and addition. 
The titles follow: 


Adult Education and the Library 

Adult Education Journal 

Agricultural Library Notes 

American library association. Bulletin 

—Catalog section. Yearbook 

—College and reference section. 
Yearbook 

—Committee on library work with 
children. Yearbook 
Proceedings 





American Library Association. School 
libraries committee. Yearbook 

American library institute. Papers and 
Proceedings 

An Leabharlann 

Arkansas Libraries 

Association of special libraries and in- 
formation bureaux. Proceedings 

Boston public library. More Books 

Brooklyn public library. Bulletin 

Bulletin of Bibliography 

Bulletin of the Free Public Library De- 
partment of the State Board of Education 
and State Library (Vermont) 

Bulletin of the New Hampshire Public 
Libraries 

California library association. Handbook 
and Proceedings 

Carnegie United Kingdom trust. Annual 
Reports 

Catholic Library World 

Colorado Libraries (continuation of Col- 
orado library association. Occasional leaf- 
lets) 

D. C. Libraries (District of Columbia 
library association) 

Huntington Library Bulletin 

Illinois Libraries 

International federation of library as- 
sociations. Proceedings 

Iowa Library Commission Quarterly 

Irish Book Lover 

John Crerar Library Quarterly 

Kansas Library Bulletin 

Law Library Journal 

Librarian and the Book World 

Libraries 

Libraries association of New Zealand. 
Proceedings and Papers 

Library 

Library Assistant 
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Library association. Handbook 
Record 
Record pamphlets 

Library Extension News 

Library Journal 

Library News Bulletin (Washington state 
library) 

Library Occurrent (Indiana state library) 

Library of Congress. Report ot librarian 

Library Quarterly 

Library Review 

Library World 

Maine Library Bulletin 

Massachusetts Library Club Bulletin 

Medical library association. Bulletin 

Michigan Library Bulletin 

Minnesota department of education. Li- 
brary Notes and News 

Modern Librarian (Punjab library asso- 
ciation ) 

National education association. 
ings (library section) 

Nebraska public library commission. Bul- 
letin 

New Jersey Library Bulletin 

New York Libraries 

New York public library. Bulletin 

New York state library. Reports 

Newark public library. The Library 

News Notes; Bulletin of the Texas Li- 
brary Association 

News Notes of California Libraries 

North Carolina Library Bulletin 

Oklahoma Libraries 

Ontario Library Review 

Oregon Libraries 

Pacific northwest 
Proceedings 

Pennsylvania Library Notes 

Rochester (N. Y.) public library.  Li- 
brary Mercury 

School and Society 

South Dakota Library Bulletin 








Proceed- 


library association. 


Southeastern library association. Papers 
(or Proceedings) 

Special Libraries 

U. S. department of education. Bulletins 


Virginia Libraries 

Washington Public Libraries (Washing- 
ton state library) 

Wilson Bulletin 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
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Yale University Library Gazette 

Year’s Work in Librarianship 

Suggestions as to additional titles will 
be welcomed by either the editor or chair- 
man. ‘The above list does not include 
many bibliographical publications and 
periodicals in allied fields which will be 
indexed in part. 

The project is being carried forward 
along codperative lines, and the actual in- 
dexing of periodicals and books is now in 
progress. Volunteer indexers have been 
recruited from the ranks of the junior 
members throughout the country. A ten- 
tative list of subject headings has been 
distributed and individual assignments of 
periodicals for indexing have been made. 
All material is expected to be in the 
hands of the editor, Lucile M. Morsch, 
by March 1, 1933. Allowing several 
months for checking and editorial work, 
it is hoped that the manuscript may be 
in the hands of the printer by the middle 
of the year and that the book will be off 
the press before the Fifty-fifth Annual 
Conference in Chicago next October. The 
American Library Association plans to 
finance the publication resulting from this 
cooperative undertaking by advance sales. 

The following junior members have 
volunteered their services and are engaged 
in the project: 

Lois Catherine Bailey, Southern Meth- 
odist University Library; Mildred Birch 
and J. Periam Danton, A. L. A. Head- 
quarters; Walter Brahm and Estelle Hud- 
son, Adelbert College Library, Western 
Reserve University; Harlan C. Brown, 
South Dakota State College Library; J. 
Kenneth Cameron and Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, General Library, University of 
Michigan; Dorothy J. Comins, Marion 


H. Hoftyzer, Emily C. Nixon, and Mar- 
garet C. Schindler, Iowa State University 
Libraries; Thomas P. Fleming and Val- 
University of Minnesota 


borg Tanner, 
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Library; Evelyn M. Hensel and Clarissa 
Lewis, University of Illinois Library, and 
Juanita Terry, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School; Alberta Higley, Warren 
(Ohio) Public Library; Mary Ingram 
Hoopes, Boston (Mass.) Public Library; 
Joseph Selwyn Ibbotson, Colby College Li- 
brary; Mary Klove, Youngstown (Ohio) 
Public Library; Gerald D. McDonald, 


New York Public Library; Ruth Thorpe 
Manlove, St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library; 
Margaret O. Meier, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Public Library; Ida Gayle Munro, Emory 
University Library; Louis M. Nourse, 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library; Benjamin 
E. Powell, Duke University Library; Mad- 
eline Glenn Wyer, Colorado State Teachers 
College Library. 
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Among School Librarians 


By MARY RANDELL BACON 
Member, School Libraries Section 


Mer M. HOSTETTER, 


newly appointed chairman of the Exhibit 
Booth and Contact Committee of the 
School Libraries Section, is working on 
some interesting ideas for bringing to- 
gether, at the section booth at the A. L. A. 
conference in October, school librarians 
who need help along certain lines and 
those who are experienced along those 
lines. 

Mildred L. Batchelder, librarian of the 
Haven Intermediate School Library, 
Evanston, Illinois, has been appointed 
chairman of the Hospitality Committee 
of the section. 

News from these chairmen will be given 
through this section of the Bulletin from 
time to time. School librarians who can 
possibly manage to spend a week in Chi- 
cago in October should begin planning 
to do so right now! 


ScHoot Lisprary REPORTS 


We read often of annual reports of 
public libraries, but less frequently of 
school library reports; yet, undoubtedly, 
details of school library progress should 


be distributed once or twice each year to 
school officers and others interested. If 
school librarians who make such reports 
will send to the sectional editor copies of 
recent date, the publication of these may 
serve as an impetus to those who have 
not so far seen the advantage of such 
procedure. 

The following report, for the term from 
September, 1932, to February, 1933, was 
sent by Jane E. Moss, librarian of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School Library, 
Richmond, Virginia. The history project 
described in detail should prove especially 
suggestive. 


The number of books borrowed from the 
library was 12,425, which was nearly a 
thirty percent increase over last year. 

440 books were added of which 65 were 
gifts, 368 were purchased by the school 
board, and 7 were bought with fines money. 

$150.00 was spent for rebinding, $500.00 
for new books and $100.00 for magazine 
subscriptions. 

55 lessons in the use of the library were 
given by the librarian to approximately 850 
pupils. The subjects of these lessons were: 
“The Arrangement of the Library and the 
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Card Catalog,” “The Reader’s Guide,” “Spe- 
cial Reference Books in English” and 
“Making a Bibliography.” The English 
teachers gave lessons in the use of the un- 
abridged dictionary and the encyclopedias. 

Five sets of Victrola records “Explor- 
ing America with Carveth Wells” were 
presented to the library by the Continental 
Oil Company. 

The total enrollment at the present time 
is 1432. 


Wuat OnE History TEACHER’s CLASSES 
Do FoR THE LIBRARY 


All five history classes of Miss Margaret 
H. Bomar are a substantial aid to the 
library. They form themselves into clubs 
and pay ten cents a month dues. Each 
Wednesday these clubs send representatives 
to the library to choose topics for their 
special programs on Monday. These topics 
are chosen with the aid of the librarian 
from current magazines and the most pop- 
ular subjects seem to be “Modern Person- 
alities” and “Science and Invention.” Other 
subjects have been on a particular country 
such as Russia or Germany, “Art, Music, 
Literature and Drama,” “Virginia” and 
“International Relations.” 

These programs are conducted with par- 
liamentary procedure and occasionally a 
debate is argued. 

These dues at the end of the term are 
turned over to the library to supplement 
the European and American History col- 
lections. Some very useful and interesting 
biographies, source books and histories have 
been purchased with the money of which 
Quennell’s History of Everyday Things in 
England and Christian’s Richmond, Its Past 
and Present are typical. 

The school has been organized since Sep- 
tember, 1930, and for the session 1930-31 
the classes contributed $55.00, for 1931-32 
$75.00 and for the term from September, 
1932, to February, 1933, $25.00. 


From PENNSYLVANIA 


The reports given in the quarterly is- 
sues of the News Letter of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council of School Librarians show 
how much can be done in the way of co- 
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operative work and effort. There are 
seven districts in the state with a school 
librarian serving as chairman in each 
district. ‘Through them the state officers 
are able to get in touch with many whose 
interest could not so well be aroused 
through the larger state unit. 

At the first round table meeting of the 
School Library Section of the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association, reported in the 
News Letter, several suggestions were 
made which may be of interest to those 
who are struggling to make ends meet 
with greatly reduced appropriations. 
Maud Minster, of Altoona, stated that 
she had found it no economy to rebind 
cheaply and suggested the substitution of 
dollar reprints wherever possible. 

Frances E. Brooks, of Wilkes-Barre, 
made these five recommendations: that 
the public library lend books and pam- 
phlets to the school, thereby lessening the 
need for duplication; that the school 
library omit the binding of magazines and, 
through use of the Readers’ Guide, direct 
students to the public library files; that 
student helpers in the school may become 
efficient pages in the public library; that 
the school library post lists of new books 
to be found in the public library; and 
that, where there are several schools in 
the same locality, the cataloger at the 
public library may be employed to catalog 
for all, as is being done in Wilkes-Barre. 
Of those present, the majority did their 
own cataloging, and many expressed a 
preference to continue doing so, even 
though it meant more work. 

Susanna Young, of Harrisburg, offered 
an economical solution of the problem of 
caring for magazine files by suggesting 
the use of Demco fabric strip (long 
length) to hold back numbers together. 

In reply to the question, “How much 
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money can be spent for educational books 
for the teachers?” Mary Eisenmenger, of 
Williamsport, told of a club of high school 
teachers, each of whom buys one pro- 
fessional book a year to add to their col- 
lection. They boast of possessing at least 
three books in each field of education. 
Most of the librarians present reported 
that they could afford to spend only a few 
dollars. 

The topic, “Library Instruction with a 
Limited Staff,” called forth much discus- 
sion. Zlata Tuhy, of Wilkes-Barre, told 
of using Book Week as a time to teach the 
use of the library. Miss Brooks described 
the way in which she fitted her lessons 
to the need which arose in the study of 
English, history, and other courses. ‘The 
problems to be solved for each lesson are 
drawn from some subject in the curricu- 
lum, and credit is given in that subject. 
Miss Minster remarked that the aim of 
the school librarian is not more to supply 
material than to teach students to help 
themselves and told how she assigned a 
series of lessons, dividing students into 
committees to work with certain books and 
library tools and report their findings to 
the whole group. 

There was a lively discussion as to the 
best system of permits. Some schools in 
which the study hall adjoins the library 
use no permits. Others issue the permits 
in the students’ “home rooms ;” still others 
have students come directly to the library, 
where they fill out permits which are 
returned immediately to the study hall. 
It was concluded that each school must 
discover the system suited to its needs. 

Mrs. Frank Koos, of State College, a 
pioneer in school library work in North 
Carolina, expressed the opinion that to 
combine the library and the study hall is 
not a bad idea, since it often leads stu- 





dents to read good books, who were never 
before aware of the existence of them, 
and since school librarians wish the library 
to be generally considered a place for 
study. 

FAAS 


A Misstatement 


Liwrartans are informed that the 
Doubleday One Dollar Book Club has 
made an erroneous and misleading state- 
ment in its direct mail advertising of 
P. W. Wilson’s William Pitt. It is not 
true, as their circular letter states, that 
this book was “recommended by the 
American Library Association as one of 
the important books of its year.” William 
Pitt was not included among the Forty 
notable books of 1930; it is not included 
in the 4. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931. 
It was included, among one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred books, in the Novem- 
ber, 1930, Booklist, as a suitable library 
purchase. As the Booflist noted about 
eighteen hundred books during the year, 
that fact patently does not warrant the 
publishers’ extravagant claim. 

Evidence of the carelessness of the 
book club also appears in their advertis- 
ing circular on William Pitt in which 
they have picked two sentences from the 
Booklist note and ascribed them to the 
A. L. A. Bulletin. 


MINAS 


Not to Be Confused 


Tue Southern Library Association, 
Post Office Box 381, Dallas, Texas, is 
not to be confused with either the South- 
eastern or the Southwestern Library 
associations. The Southern Library 
Association is not an organization of 
libraries and librarians, but a commercial 
bookselling firm. 
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League’s Midwinter Discussion 


HE Vermont regional experiment, 
certification, and the nation-wide effort 
to develop interest in libraries and reading 
were the chief topics discussed at a League 
of Library Commissions meeting held in 
Chicago, December 28, 1932, with Essae 
Martha Culver, the president, presiding. 
Eleven states were represented, and about 
sixty attended the meeting. 

Katharine H. Wead, regional librarian, 
told of the experiment of the Vermont 
Regional Library in an address to be pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Wilson 
Bulletin. 

State plans for certification were dis- 
cussed by Phineas Lawrence Windsor, 
librarian and director of the Library 
School, University of Illinois, and Clar- 
ence B. Lester, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, who told of 
Illinois and Wisconsin policies. There 
are five chief provisions of the Illinois 
plan, adopted October, 1931, by the IIli- 
nois Library Association: 


1. The plan contemplates voluntary cer- 
tification rather than compulsory; and ad- 
ministration by the association rather than 
by an agency of the state government. 

2. It is not intended to disturb the ten- 
ure of any librarians in their present posi- 
tions; nor does it apply to clerical or other 
non-professional employees of libraries. 

3. Four grades of certificates are pro- 
vided, the first grade qualifying the holder 
for responsible positions in the larger 
library areas and the other grades qualify- 
ing the holders for less responsible positions, 
or for responsible positions in smaller 
areas. 
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4. The administration of the plan is to 
be entrusted to a board of five members: 
the superintendent of the Extension Divi- 
sion of the state library; two librarians, 
one representing a large library and one 
a small library, appointed by the association 
for a term of two years; two library trus- 
tees, appointed by the association for a term 
of two years; and the director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. This 
board has been given the power to grant 
certificates, in accordance with the regula- 
tions and standards approved from time to 
time by the association, and to determine 
details in carrying out the general plan. 

5. The plan is not intended to apply to 
librarians in the city of Chicago. 


Four hundred and seventy-one Illinois 
librarians have applied for certificates. 
Wisconsin has had legal certification 
for ten years. A general discussion of 
policies and plans in various states fol- 
lowed comments by Mr. Windsor and 
Mr. Lester. 

Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan, Gary, Indiana, 
chairman of the Committee on Library 
Extension, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, spoke on the codperation of 
federated clubs and state extension agen- 
cies. She gave the early history of the 
clubs, telling of their work in establish- 
ing libraries and of their interest and 
influence in the establishment of library 
commissions. She also spoke of the 
library demonstrations in various states 
that had been sponsored by the women’s 
clubs. 

Books for everybody, a publication of 
the federated clubs, suggests programs 
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for library development and gives the six 
essentials in any library program. A 
library extension chairman, appointed for 
each state, is urged to carry out the sug- 
gested definite program. Mrs. Sheehan 
particularly requested that all librarians 
give aid and advice to the club chair- 
men. 

There are great possibilities in the de- 
velopment of library work, and the county 
federation of clubs was mentioned as one 
of the best mediums. Other methods of 
cooperation mentioned were citizens’ 
library movements, demonstrations in 
counties and towns, and a score card for 
evaluation of libraries. | Codperation 
between local librarians and club leaders 
was urged, and everyone felt certain that 
the clubs were anxious to work directly 
with library agencies. 

Frank Leland Tolman, director of the 
Extension Division, Education Depart- 
ment, New York State Library, spoke on 
the league’s responsibility in the nation- 
wide campaign to develop interest in 
libraries and reading. He told of the 
organization and aim of the Citizens’ 
Committee of the New York Library 
Association and of the work it is doing, 
and suggested that, in his opinion, every 
state would find such a committee valu- 
able to library interests. ‘The organiza- 
tion of the Association for Progress 
through Libraries was explained, Mr. Tol- 
man pointing out that this association 
offers a unique opportunity to the League 
of Library Commissions and the exten- 
sion agencies to do effective work. He 
felt that the league should accept the sug- 
gestions of the association and recommend 
the organization of citizens’ committees 
in states where none exists and the 
strengthening of citizens’ committees in 
states already having them. 


Business MEETING 

At a brief business meeting held the 
same afternoon, Leora J. Lewis pre- 
sented the report of the Survey Com- 
mittee. At the meeting of the league 
in New Orleans, in April, 1932, the ques- 
tion of making a new count of people with 
and without library service was raised. 
It was decided that this might be taken 
up as a league project, and it was referred 
to the Survey Committee. At the request 
of the chairman, Jane Morey, a tentative 
survey form has been prepared in the 
A. L. A. library extension office for criti- 
cism. It received some criticisms and 
comments, but, as very few people were 
present, Miss Lewis suggested that the 
survey be referred to the Executive Board 
of the league, and its report will then be 
sent to the Library Extension Board. 

Continuation of regional field work in 
the south was urged in adoption of the 
following resolution: 


The League of Library Commissions 
takes this opportunity of expressing its be- 
lief in the importance of the work done 
in the southern states by the Field Agent 
of the American Library Association in 
the south in promoting library extension 
service; we recognize that conditions have 
not been altogether favorable but that in 
spite of untoward circumstances a great 
deal has been accomplished and that much 
remains to be done; we most gratefully 
acknowledge the great assistance that the 
grant of the Carnegie Corporation has been 
in achieving the results so far accomplished 
and in laying the foundation for future 
development, as well as our obligation to 
continue the work so well begun; we also 
invite special attention to the lack of 
library commission facilities in the southern 
states; 

Be it therefore Resolved, that the League 
of Library Commissions most heartily 
approves of the work undertaken and 
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accomplished, and we recommend to the 
Library Extension Board of the A. L. A. 
that the work in the southern states be 
continued, and that the Library Extension 
Board make request of the A. L. A. 
Executive Board for funds necessary to 
prosecute the work with vigor, and we sin- 
cerely trust that the Executive Board may 
find it possible to grant funds for the pur- 
pose. 


A statement of the functions and pro- 
gram of the A. L. A. Library Extension 
Board, adopted earlier in the day, was 
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presented by Mr. Lester, chairman of the 
board, with an invitation that the league 
“make a corresponding formulation of 
its own field and functions looking 
toward more effective codperation.” It 
was voted that the statement be accepted 
and that the league make the formulation 
invited. 

The statement by the Library Exten- 
sion Board will be printed later. 
Haze B. WarreEN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
League of Library Commissions 
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Publicity and the Budget 





> scrry which affects the li- 
brary budget was the subject of a joint 
meeting of the A. L. A. Publicity Com- 
mittee and the League of Library Com- 
missions, December 28, at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Elizabeth M. Smith, 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
presided. 

“The Oakland Budget for 1932-33” 
and factors affecting it (see pp. 123-25) 
were described by James Alonzo Howard, 
of Gary, Indiana, in the absence of John 
Boynton Kaiser, the Oakland librarian. 

Ida F. Wright, of Evanston, Illinois, 
displayed graphs (reproduced in the 
February Bulletin) which had successfully 
convinced a citizens’ committee that the 
Evanston Public Library was doing im- 
portant work. At the request of the 
Publicity Committee, an article on graphs 
will be printed in a later Bulletin. 

Charles H. Compton, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, spoke of state-wide publicity in 
Missouri (see pp. 126-27). He said that 
newspapers in small communities are more 


apt to use the releases mentioned than 
those in large cities. The Missouri Li- 
brary Association has no clipping service, 
but clippings sent in by individual libra- 
rians show that the releases have been 
used. 

Carl Vitz, of Toledo, Ohio, said that 
in Ohio the state library association’s 
Publicity Committee is sending regular 
releases to newspapers in cities of less than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. State- 
wide publicity which will influence legis- 
lators is now of first importance in 
affecting improvement in laws controlling 
Ohio library revenues. 

Charles R. Sanderson, of ‘Toronto, 
Ontario, displayed an effective cream- 
colored poster printed in red and black, 
showing the Toronto Public Library's 
increasing service to the city since 1928. 
A copy of this poster may be borrowed 
from A. L. A. Headquarters. He said 


that in his opinion the cumulative effect 
of publicity through service clubs and 
local groups is most worth while. For 
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example, reading lists prepared by the 
Toronto library for boys with whom the 
Rotary Club is working are convincing 
proof that the library can help this im- 
portant group to “do their job.” In 
Toronto, more than a hundred local 
groups are addressed each year by mem- 
bers of the library staff. The library is 
not discussed directly, but its services are 
always mentioned indirectly. 


INTERPRET Books IN TERMS OF PEOPLE 


Frank Leland Tolman, of Albany, 
New York, questioned the value of much 
that has been called library publicity and 
said that adequate publicity should convey 
to the popular mind a fair estimate of 
what libraries are trying to do. “Inter- 
pret books in terms of the people who 
read them,” he advised. He approved the 
Literary Guild’s idea of having prominent 
people write about books they have read 
and liked. He also called attention to a 
series of radio talks (being broadcast over 
WOR, Newark, New Jersey), by repre- 
sentative men, on “What Books Have 
Meant to Me.” “If you haven’t news, go 
out and make some,” he added. 

Publicity which will make administra- 
tion and use of the library easier is of 
value, it was pointed out. This includes 
well illustrated and well organized hand- 
books, which give a popular description 
of the library and promote the idea of 
adult education through libraries. 

The importance of relating all facts 
to other facts of city government in pre- 
senting the library budget was stressed, 
and also the necessity of impressing or- 
ganizations for the reduction of public 
expenditures with the people’s desire for 
library service. As one member of such 
a group expressed it, “The question is 


‘Will anyone yell like hell, if this serv- 


ice is discontinued?’ If not, cut it!” 

The best publicity for the library, Mr. 
Tolman concluded, is for the librarian 
to be recognized as a leading citizen, allied 
with public organizations and efforts. 

George H. Locke, of Toronto, Ontario, 
was the final speaker. Faced with the 
necessity of explaining to the board of 
control each year “why we need a library,” 
the librarian should be able to bring the 
force of public opinion so strongly to bear 
on council members that they are con- 
vinced the library is a popular community 
service. 

The librarian directing publicity was 
likened by Dr. Locke to a farmer looking 
for uncultivated ground, penetrating al- 
ways into untouched corners of the city. 
Not agitation, but education should be 
kept up continually. In Toronto, pub- 
licity for the budget is not started with 
the budget’s presentation in February, but 
is carried on all during the previous sum- 
mer. 


‘TAXES VERSUS SERVICE 


Six newspaper articles written by Nora 
Crimmins, a member of the A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee, for the Chattanooga 
News, were announced as available on 
request from the A. L. A. Publicity De- 
partment. In the articles, “Mr. Tax- 
payer” visits his library and learns what 
he and his neighbors are getting for their 
money. In forwarding the articles to 
headquarters, Miss Crimmins wrote: 


These have been some of the results: 

A letter from the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga saying he would 
lend his efforts in behalf of the library when 
the time arrived to plead for appropriations ; 

A visit from the head of the English 
Department of Chattanooga High School, a 
relative of the mayor, stating he would lend 


his efforts in the library’s behalf; 
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The county superintendent stated he 
would keep his library budget next year at 
the same figure as last year; and, if times 
improved, he would increase it eventually 
to the same amount it was in the first year 
of the Rosenwald experiment... . 


Christmas gifts in the nature of books 
have come. ... 


“The Library as a Social Force,” the 
latest issue of Leads, the publicity bulletin 
issued occasionally by the Publicity Com- 
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mittee, was distributed and also an issue 
on “Book Drives.” Single copies of the 
former may be obtained for six cents in 
stamps. A copy of the latter will be sent 
free to anyone addressing a request to 
the Publicity Department, American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Haze B. WarREN, Secretary-Treasurer, 
League of Library Commissions 
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Executive Board Action 


Av meetincs held December 28 
and 31, 1932, the Executive Board con- 
sidered and took action on several mat- 
ters not heretofore reported. 


Pusiic Lisrary STANDARDS 
The need for standards which could be 


used in measuring the success of a library 
under present conditions has resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to codify 
and revise public library standards. Mem- 
bers of the committee include: Ralph 
Munn, chairman, Committee on Library 
Administration; Samuel H. Ranck, chair- 
man, Committee on Library Revenues; 
Charles H. Compton, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Salaries; Josephine Adams 
Rathbone, chairman, Committee on 
Schemes of Library Service; James Inger- 
soll Wyer, chairman, Board of Education 
for Librarianship; Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
chairman, Board on the Library and 
Adult Education; Clarence B. Lester, 
chairman, Library Extension Board; and 


Frank Leland Tolman, representing the 
League of Library Commissions. 

Requests for information about stand- 
ards come continually to A. L. A. Head- 
quarters—from librarians, trustees, public 
administrators, surveying bodies such as 
Griffenhagen and Associates, taxpayers’ 
associations, local branches of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
and others. The Commonwealth Club 
of San Francisco recently asked for stand- 
ards for a proposed survey of California 
libraries, in which the California Library 
Association is greatly interested. The 
Bureau of Government of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science at the University 
of Michigan wants them for a bibliography 
on service standards approved by national 
associations. 

Existing A. L. A. standards are not 
always helpful, and may even be harmful, 
as library service has developed rapidly in 
the years since 1921 when the most used 
standards were adopted. Many libraries 
have far surpassed the figures then set. 
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For example, a circulation of five per 
capita, the official standard, is now con- 
sidered low, states like New York and 
Wisconsin having set considerably higher 
standards. 

Since libraries and communities need 
official standards more than ever before 
and those in existence are inadequate, 
revision seemed to be in order. 


CuRRENT PROBLEMS IN FINANCE 


Current problems in public library 
finance will be the subject of a forth- 
coming A. L. A. publication, probably 
ready in April. 


COOPERATIVE CATALOGING 


The board has approved the plan of 
operation of the Committee on Codpera- 
tive Cataloging as outlined in the proposed 
budget for 1933. 


DEFINITION OF LiBRARY WorK 


A definition of library work for the 
purpose of the A. L. A. Retirement Plan, 
submitted to the board by Harold F. 
Brigham, chairman of the Committee on 
Annuities and Pensions, has been adopted, 
subject to minor changes which may be 
made from time to time by the Committee 
on Annuities and Pensions. 

The definition provides that the clause 
“employees who have been engaged in 
library work, as defined by the American 
Library Association” shall be understood 
to mean: 


a. Employees of an institution or agency 
whose chief function is (1) to make books 
or other printed matter available for use 
on a non-profit basis (this last phrase to 
apply to an agency or department within 
a profit-making institution, which agency 
or department renders such non-profit serv- 
ice within the organization of which it is 
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a part), or (2) to train people for work 
in such an institution or agency. 

b. Employees of an institution or agency 
whose chief function is to supply the above 
institutions or agencies with books or other 
printed matter, supplies, equipment, or 
essential service. 

It shall be understood that any such 
institution or agency that is an institu- 
tional member of the A. L. A. shall have 
the privilege of declaring eligible all, or 
any part, of its permanent employees, 
including not only professional and cleri- 
cal staffs, but also building mainte- 
nance force, so long as the general 
eligibility provisions of the plan are 
complied with. 

The Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
may authorize the Committee on Annui- 
ties and Pensions, in codperation with 
the executive secretary of the Association 
and an authorized representative of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
to pass on any questionable cases with the 
understanding that either the committee 
or the company may veto the inclusion 
of any individual or group. 


CANADIAN SURVEY 


The survey of libraries in Canada, con- 
ducted by John Ridington, Mary J. L. 
Black, and George H. Locke, will be 
published under the joint imprint of the 
Ryerson Press, of Toronto, Ontario, and 
the American Library Association. 


FreELD WorK IN THE SOUTH 


The continuation of regional field work 
in the south after December, 1933, was 
discussed by the Executive Board at its 
meeting, December 31, following presenta- 
tion of a resolution from the League of 
Library Commissions (see pp. 145-46) 
and the two resolutions which follow. 

The first, passed by the Southeastern 
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Library Association, November 26, 1932, 
read: 


Whereas, the grant of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the maintenance of the office 
of Regional Field Agent for the South of 
the American Library Association for the 
fiscal. year ending December 31, 1933, is 
final and will not be renewed by the Car- 
negie Corporation, and 

Whereas, the Committee after studied 
consideration feels that the continuation of 
this office is of vital importance to library 
progress in the South for the following 
reasons: 

1. That excellent beginnings have been 
made in two years through a comprehen- 
sive program of library development well 
planned and expeditiously executed. 

2. That this program meets the most 
urgent need for development of library 
service in the South and demands continued 
direction. 

3. That many special projects now in 
operation depend for guidance and advice 
on this office alone. 

4. That state library extension agencies 
in the South are either still lacking or seri- 
ously affected by the depression, and the 
immediate prospect of governmental re- 
trenchment and reorganization threatens 
the future of existing agencies. 

5. That comprehensive and reliable in- 
formation has for the first time been col- 
lected and made available by this office, and 
this information is indispensable to Foun- 
dations conducting demonstrations in the 
South and to local library extension activi- 
ties in all the several states. 

Therefore, be it Resolved: 

1. That the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation in conference assembled at Signal 
Mountain, Tennessee, on November 26, 
1932, hereby goes on record as recognizing 
the inestimable value of the work carried 
on by this office and the urgent need of 
continuing the office until library exten- 
sion is more securely established in the 
South. 

2. That the Southeastern Library Asso- 
ciation hereby presents these facts to the 
American Library Association with the 
request that means be provided for the con- 
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tinuation of the office of Regional Field 
Agent for the South after December, 1933. 


The second, passed by the Library 
Extension Board, December 28, 1932, 
read: 


That the Library Extension Board heart- 
ily endorses the recommendation of the 
Southeastern Library Association that 
regional field work in the South be con- 
tinued after December, 1933, and urges the 
Executive Board of the A. L. A. to make 
financial provision from A. L. A. funds for 
its continuance. 

We recognize not only the need of inten- 
sive field work in other sections, but also 
the demands upon the Executive Board to 
carry out plans for setting up new advisory 
services for college libraries and for library 
work with children and youth in and out of 
school. 

But we submit that it is more critical at 
this time to preserve the investment already 
made in the South by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Julius Rosenwald Fund by 
continuing regional field work long enough 
to secure the results delayed by the present 
economic situation. 

That three years is not long enough to 
secure full value from a demonstration, 
even in the much smaller area of a single 
state, was shown, we believe, in Louisiana. 
The three-year grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation terminated at a time when 
flood conditions made library establish- 
ment particularly difficult. Had the demon- 
stration ended then, the visible results would 
have seemed disappointing. But a renewal 
of the grant for two more years led to very 
large results, and justified the whole 
investment. 

We wish also to call to the attention of 
the Executive Board the importance of an 
early decision in regard to the regional 
field work. Plans for the year 1933, and 
particularly for the last half of it, must 
necessarily be shaped largely according to 
whether it is, or is not, to be a continuing 
activity. 


The Executive Board questioned the 
wisdom of discontinuing this work in the 
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present economic crisis and raised the point 
as to whether the work should be con- 
tinued, if possible, until the southern states 
are able to take it over. The President 
reminded the members that one of the 
most important problems which the board 
must decide in the near future, including 
the continuance of the southern field 
work, is that of the appropriation of the 
income from the new grant: Should new 
activities, such as library work with chil- 
dren, college library advisory service, et 
cetera, be undertaken; should dormant 
activities be revived; should some activi- 
ties which are now in progress be dis- 
continued? On the recommendation of 
the President, it was voted that the 
Executive Board appoint a committee, 
consisting of Matthew S. Dudgeon, Gratia 
A. Countryman, and Carl H. Milam, to 
consider and study the future major 
activities of the Association and to con- 
sider which departments should be 
continued, what dormant activities should 
be revived, and what new work should be 
undertaken; and that it report to the 
board at the October meeting. 


1934 AND 1935 CONFERENCES 


The Fifty-sixth Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association 
will be held in Montreal in 1934, if satis- 
factory conclusion of detailed arrange- 
ments can be made, according to a 
decision of the Executive Board. The 
Fifty-seventh Annual Conference is sched- 
uled to be held in Denver. 

The board considered a group of cities 
for both conferences. It eliminated cities 
in certain eastern states because the 1931 
conference had been held on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and it asked the secretary to 
investigate further two cities—Montreal 
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and Quebec—for the 1934 conference. 
For the 1935 conference, the board felt 
it desirable for the Association to go to 
the western states, but because the 1930 
conference had been held on the Pacific 
Coast it eliminated cities in the very far 
west and asked the secretary to investi- 
gate further three cities in the Rocky 
Mountain district. 

The actual decision for both the 1934 
and 1935 meeting places was based almost 
wholly on the availability of adequate 
facilities and accommodations (from the 
A. L. A. point of view), and it was for 
this reason that the board selected Mont- 
real instead of Quebec, and Denver in- 


stead of Colorado Springs or Salt Lake 
City. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


On the suggestion of President Lyden- 
berg, a continuing committee on committee 
appointments will be created to receive 
recommendations from members of the 
Association for appointments to commit- 
tees and to pass these recommendations on 
with its own recommendations to the in- 
coming administration. President Lyden- 
berg commented briefly on the proposal 
and said that he believed appointments 
to committees would be more effective 
than they had been in the past under the 
new arrangement. It is hoped that mem- 
bers, especially the younger ones, will take 
advantage of this opportunity to assist the 
Association in strengthening committee 
personnel. 


WorK WITH ForeIGN Born 


In connection with suggestions that a 
department on work with the foreign born 
be established at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
the following resolution, submitted by 
the Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
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cation, has been accepted by the Executive 
Board: 


Resolved, that it is the opinion of the 
Board on the Library and Adult Education 
that better service to individual libraries 
can be obtained from direct contact with 
experts in different foreign language fields, 
selected by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Work with the Foreign Born, than from 
any one specialist at headquarters; and that 
in our opinion it will be feasible to ask 
libraries to pay the individual experts a 
nominal fee for such service. 


MIpwINnTER MEETING, 1933 


As the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference 
will be held in Chicago the middle of 
October, it has been voted that no Mid- 
winter Meeting be held in 1933, but that 
the Executive Board recommend to the 
Association the amendment of section 12 
of the by-laws to conform to section 22 
of the Constitution, which provides that 
“the Council shall hold at least one meet- 
ing each year,” with the understanding 
that, if the by-law is not amended, or if 
next October there should appear to be a 
need for a Midwinter Meeting, there 
would still be time to make arrangements 
for it. 


New APPOINTMENTS 


Louis J. Bailey has been appointed a 
member of the Editorial Committee to 
fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Charles Harvey Brown. 

Elizabeth Pomeroy has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Hospital 
Libraries for the remainder of the year, 
to take the place of Catherine Poyas 
Walker, who is unable to carry on the 
work because of illness. 

George Burwell Utley has been invited 
to serve as chairman of the Local Com- 


mittee for the Fifty-fifth Annual Confer- 
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ence of the Association, to be held in 
Chicago, October 16 to 21. Mr. Utley 


will select his own committee. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 

In connection with a report of progress 
from the Advisory Board for the Study of 
Special Projects, the Executive Board 
reaffirmed its interest in the proposed 
study of the public administration of pub- 
lic libraries and invited the advisory board 
to prepare and submit to the Executive 
Board a proposal in the form of a project 
for a study on a national basis of the 
interrelation of public and school library 
service. 


Chapel Hill Conference 


Preswent Frank P. GRAHAM, 
of the University of North Carolina, 
acting for the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation, is calling a conference of 
southern leaders of educational, cultural, 
and social agencies, to be held at the 
university at Chapel Hill, April 7 to 8, 
1933. Arrangements for the conference 
are being made by Tommie Dora Barker, 
A. L. A. regional field agent for the south. 

The relation of the library to other 
agencies in the community and ways in 
which present library facilities can be ex- 
tended and improved will be considered. 
The purpose of the conference is to work 
out, among the agencies involved, plans 
for codperation and a long-time unified 
program. 


“Your Golden Opportunity” 


Tue biggest thing that ever hap- 
pened to librarians and your golden op- 
portunity for 1933” is the way the new 
A. L. A. Retirement Plan has been pre- 
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sented to the Indianapolis Public Library 
in a dodger prepared by a member of the 
staff. 

“If you are a young thing,” reads the 
dodger, “Or Course You’Lit Join. 
Who wouldn’t? 

“If you’re not quite so young, THE 
SooNER THE Betrer! Hurry up! 

“If you’re a trifle older, THERE’s No 
TimE TO SPARE!” 

Approximately thirty members of the 
Indianapolis staff have signed contracts 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which is administering the 
plan, according to Luther L. Dickerson, 
librarian. 

Other libraries which have accepted 
the plan include: 


Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library, 
the first to participate; Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Bay City (Mich.) Public 
Library ; Coffeyville (Kan.) Public Library; 
Evanston (Ill.) Public Library; North- 
western University Library, Evanston, II- 
linois; Indiana State Library, Indianapolis; 
Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; Lorain (Ohio) Free Public Library; 
Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, Mich- 
igan; New Haven (Conn.) Free Public 
Library; Peoria (Ill.) Public Library; 
Rutherford (N. J.) Free Public Library; 
Washington University Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Vandalia (Ill.) Public Library; 
Wilmette (Ill.) Free Public Library; Win- 
netka (Ill.) Free Public Library. 


The Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
has authorized the A. L. A. Headquarters 
staff to participate in the plan for 1933 
on the employee-pay-all basis, “with the 
hope and earnest desire that in 1934 the 
board may be able to authorize the adop- 
tion of the plan on the contributory basis.” 

The plan was presented to the United 
Staff Associations of the Public Libraries 
of the City of New York in January, and 
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the group appointed a committee to take 
up the matter with the boards of trustees 
of the three libraries concerned. The 
Brooklyn Public Library and the New 
York Public Library boards have already 
appointed committees to consult with 
staff members. 


Officers Chosen at Midwinter 
Meeting 


Memsers of the Committee in 
Charge of the College Librarians of the 
Middle West, chosen at the Midwinter 
Meeting, are Betty H. Pritchett, Coe 
College Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
chairman; Frances Warner, Iowa State 
College Library, Ames, _ secretary- 
treasurer; and Josephine R. Hargrave, 
Lane Library, Ripon College, Ripon, 
Wisconsin. 

Milton James Ferguson, Public Li- 
brary, Brooklyn, New York, has been 
elected chairman of the Librarians of 
Large Public Libraries. Serving with 
him on the Program Committee for the 
current year are Gratia A. Countryman, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
and Paul North Rice, Public Library, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Eleanor Weir Welch, State Normal 
University Library, Normal, Illinois, is 
the new president of the Normal School 
and Teachers College Librarians. 

Jackson Edmund Towne, State College 
Library, East Lansing, Michigan, has 
been elected chairman of the Steering 
Committee of the University and Refer- 
ence Librarians. Donald B. Gilchrist, 
University of Rochester Library, Roches- 
ter, New York, retiring chairman, and 
Donald Coney, Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, secretary, will serve with Mr. 
Towne. 
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Invites Discussion of Service 
Charges 


To the Editor: 


The protest from Pennsylvania* against 
library practice in Detroit refers to funda- 
mental principles of government and free 
institutions, an issue that has been to the 
fore in Detroit for a year or two. Condi- 
tions here have brought together public 
officials, industrialists, bankers, and the man 
on the street for discussions of emergency 
measures to keep services alive. If ex- 
traordinary measures are not devised, some 
of these services must necessarily default. 
The verbiage containing such sentimental ex- 
pressions as “betrayal” and “cruelty to the 
unemployed” falls within the classification of 
heroics so typical of “true believers,” but 
the protest may serve as a springboard for 
opening a discussion which the president of 
the Detroit Library Commission invites in 
courteous terms as follows. 


Apam StroHM, Librarian, 
Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


To the Editor: 


The Detroit Library Commission hopes 
there will be further criticism of its policy 
of making a small registration charge. It 
came about as a result of an attempt to re- 
state the duties of government to the indi- 
vidual, and the charge at the library is based 
upon the principle that it is the duty of 
government to provide the facilities and that 
the use of those facilities must in part be 
paid for by those who use them. This prin- 
ciple is being followed in some directions— 
water rates, public golf course fees, munic- 
ipal swimming beaches, etc. (without laying 
the authorities open to the charge of double 
taxation), but is its application to library 


*“Against Service Charges,” by O. R. Howard 
Thomson, January Bulletin, p. 46. 
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use sound? It is hoped that others will 
follow the example of Mr. O. R. Howard 
Thomson. 
Divie B. Durrietp, President, 
Detroit Library Commission 
Detroit, Michigan 


Shivering Timbers! 


To the Editor: 


Having weathered a series of typhoons 
and whirlwinds, the staff of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library is taking considerable pride in 
the officers who have kept the ship afloat. 
The crew, headed by an idealistic captain, 
has fought for the old ideals, but lately 
these, of necessity, have been continually 
changed and altered by circumstances over 
which we had no control (for example, a 
budget reduction of 44 per cent within two 
years). It has been, indeed, an acrobatic 
feat to keep our balance, to carry on our 
work as usual, while the entire structure 
upon which we had trusted ourselves was 
rocking under us. 

We ask of our critics, “Would it be more 
‘idealistic’ to allow the whole organization 
to topple through adherence to worn-out 
props? Is it not better to alter with the 
changing need? Is it not a greater construc- 
tive action to bolster up the shivering tim- 
bers by use of the despised and ‘evil service 
charge’ than to lose part of the cargo 
(speaking in terms of closed agencies and 
depleted book stock) ?” 

Our leaders have not “lost their heads in 
these crises,” else they could not have fore- 
seen that the universal “gale” is far from 
“a temporary” one. That the honorable 
gentleman from Williamsport can speak 
with such unprecedented confidence of 
“safe harbors” gives us very little assurance. 
We, who have so recently come “out of the 
cradle endlessly rocking,” are engaged in a 
more perilous task than looking toward 
safe harbors. We are more urgently con- 
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cerned with navigating the ship through 
stormy, perilous waters. 

The astoundingly unjudicial and errone- 
ous criticism of the Detroit Public Library 
by the gentleman from Williamsport justi- 
fies us, we believe, in protesting against his 
unillumined and uncomprehending tirade. 

Is it not better to give the greatest pos- 
sible service to the greatest number of people 
than to sit in the ruins cherishing worn-out 
ideals? Are we untrue to the highest, most 
liberal ideas of the past, when we are un- 
ceasingly battling (even though we use 
modern weapons) for the best book service 
for the greatest number of people? 

If, after a careful consideration of all 
the circumstances with which we have been 
involved, we still deserve the name of “de- 
featists,” then we will wear the thorny 
title proudly and uncomplainingly! 

Detroit Pusiic Liprary STAFF 
ASSOCIATION 


Importing Printed Cards 
To the Editor: 


The recent experience of an eastern uni- 
versity library with the collector of customs 
at New York may well be brought to the 
attention of other libraries as a warning 
against a similar experience. This library 
imported a large number of printed cards 
for a collection of books in a foreign lan- 
guage, expecting to import these cards with- 
out payment of duty under provision of the 
law permitting libraries to import free of 
duty books intended for their own use. The 
collector of customs, however, refused to 
admit the cards as a book and assessed a 
duty of 25 per cent as printed matter not 
specially provided for. 

Harry Miter Lypensere, President, 
American Library Association 


New York City 


County Librarians’ Dues 


To Members of the County Libraries 

Section: 

This will recall to memory the amend- 
ment to the constitution passed at the section 
meeting in New Orleans, April, 1932. This 
amendment changed the fiscal year so as to 
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correspond with the calendar year, and the 
paid memberships were automatically ex- 
tended for six months. 

Dues are now payable for memberships 
paid up to January, 1933. The dues are 
fifty cents a year, and, if preferred, a pay- 
ment of one dollar may be made for two 
years, payable to me as treasurer. If you 
have allowed your membership to lapse, you 
may be reinstated by paying dues for the 
current year. 

Mourtet S. MarcHant, 

Head of County Department, 

Racine Public Library 
Racine, Wisconsin 


National Boys’ Week 


To the Editor: 

The 1933 celebration of Boys’ Week will 
be held from April 29 through May 6. 
We shall be very glad to send publicity 
material to any librarian in the country 
who is interested in receiving it. Requests 
should be addressed to the National Boys’ 
Week Committee, Room 820, 211 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

Wa ter W. Heap, Chairman, 
National Boys’ Week Committee 


Low Cost Diet 


To the Editor: 

A list of publications on low cost diet 
may be obtained from the Social Work 
Publicity Council, 130 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City, for six cents in 
stamps. 

We have selected material which may 
be secured easily and cheaply. Critical 
advice has been given by home economists 
who have had much to do with emergency 
diet problems. 

We are assured that all state and local 
material listed is available to workers in 
all parts of the country. 

Further revisions of this memorandum, 
if any, will be announced in the News Bul- 
letin of the Social Work Publicity Council 
and in the “Education and Publicity” de- 
partment of the American Journal of Public 
Health. 

Some of the titles in Part I, “For Admin- 
istrators and Workers,” are especially for 
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distribution to social workers for guidance 
in helping clients. Others are for admin- 
istrators who plan food budgets in relation 
to available funds. Part II is for the 
worker and housewife. In practically every 
state, the state agricultural college, the state 
extension division, or other center supplies 
material for workers and housewives. 
Patrons with reduced incomes and the 
unemployed might welcome exhibits of 
selections from these publications, if libra- 
ries placed some of them on display. Re- 
lief workers and others might be glad of 
an opportunity to study most of the col- 
lection. 
Evart G. RoutzaHn, Associate Director, 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
Russell Sage Foundation 


San Diego’s Book Drive 


To the Editor: 

Culminating a successful drive for gift 
books at the San Diego Public Library was 
an offer by the Artemisia Book Store to give 
10 per cent discount to any of their patrons 
who purchased a book to donate to the public 
library. A Christmas tree was placed in 
the window and designated as the San Diego 
Public Library tree, and the jackets of the 
gift books with the donors’ names were hung 
on the tree. The combined efforts of the 
city librarian and the proprietors of the 
store in reaching their respective clienteles 
filled the tree by Christmas. The library 
suggested the titles most needed. 

The gift book drive for the library was 
planned for Good Book Week but the re- 
sponse to the advance publicity in the press 
was so immediate that book boxes were 
rushed to all branch libraries, and the drive 
was extended over the entire month of No- 
vember. Excellent codperation was secured 
from local newspapers, women’s clubs, serv- 
ice clubs, and the radio stations. The slo- 
gans, “Be a Good Book Fellow” and “Share 
a Book,” were used, and the points stressed 
in publicity were: a shortened book budget, 
with greater demand than ever before for 
books; the wear and tear on library books; 
and the need of books in times of stress. 

Lists of titles most desired were published, 
and the response was excellent. The re- 
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sults of the drive were: three thousand gift 
books, twenty-three hundred of which were 
immediately usable (of the balance some 
will be rebound, some sold, and some bailed 
for old paper) ; fifty dollars in cash gifts; 
a will bequeathing part of an estate to the 
library; and a kindled interest in the needs 
of the library on the part of hundreds of 
San Diegans. The most valuable individual 
gift was the library of three hundred books 
of Lydia M. Horton, wife of the founder 
of San Diego. 

CorneviA Dyer Ptaister, Librarian, 

Public Library 
San Diego, California 


Child Health Day 


To the Editor: 

The pamphlet we have prepared for use 
in connection with Child Health Day this 
year combines the suggestions for 1933 with 
a condensed account of the most striking 
and favorable results of last year’s efforts, 
as reported by the state chairmen. 

Local committees will find, in these “high 
lights” and in the list of recommended ac- 
tivities, suggestions for their own programs. 
Practical advice on organization and pub- 
licity is given. The pamphlet ends with an 
account of the development of state and 
county children’s councils. We hope that 
your local leaders will get in touch with 
their state May Day chairmen, whose names 
and addresses appear in the pamphlet. 

This year there is a small charge for the 
May Day booklet. A single copy of “May 
Day—Child Health Day in 1932: Sugges- 
tions for 1933” costs 10 cents prepaid. 

Ciara E. Hayes, M.D., 
American Child Health Association 
450 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 
PIVnAN 


A. A. A. E. Meeting 


The American Association for Adult 
Education will hold its Eighth Annual 
Meeting at Amherst, Massachusetts, May 
22 to 24, with headquarters at the Jones 
Library, Incorporated. An outline of the 
conference program will appear in the April 
issue of the Journal of Adult Education. 
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Russia, the Soviet Way 


Russia, the Soviet way (Reading with a 
Purpose series), by Robert C. Brooks. 
Cloth: single copy, 50c; 10 or more, 45c 
each. Paper: single copy, 35c; 4 copies, 
$1; 10, $2.25; 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100 
or more, IIc each. 

Most librarians and workers in the field 
of adult education will welcome this urgently 
needed, if somewhat belated, guide to read- 
ing on soviet Russia. The introduction and 
comments are very ably handled by Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Brooks, of Swarthmore. 
Those of us who might be moved to criti- 
cism of the list for its errors of inclusion 
and omission, should bear in mind the limi- 
tations forced upon the author by the scope 
and function of the list, as well as by the 
size, the rapid changes, and the controversial 
character of the subject. 

The Russian experiment is far from com- 
pleted, and the final word and judgment far 
from having been pronounced. Scores of 
books have already been published, and it 
is safe to predict that many scores of others 
will make their appearance in the years 
ahead of us. Nevertheless, the six titles 
chosen for this list embody some of the 
basic qualities which should save them from 
an early oblivion. While differing in scope, 
in approach, in method of treatment, and 
in style, they all aim at a genuine under- 
standing of the Russian Revolution in all 
its phases. The viewpoints range from 
avowedly communist to openly critical. Yet 
not one of them, not even that of Professor 
von Eckardt, fails to recognize the histori- 
cal justification for the revolution and the 
substantial achievements under the new re- 
gime. 

On the whole, this is a very fair and 
representative list, ably presented and in- 
terpreted. The price of the von Eckardt 





book, however, might well be beyond the 
reach of most public libraries in these lean 
days. 
ABRAM Boris Korman, 
Chief, Foreign Department, 
Chicago Public Library 


Children’s Subject Headings 


Subject headings for children’s books in 
public libraries and in libraries in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, with 
an introduction on the cataloging of chil- 
dren’s books, by Elva S. Smith. About 
288p. Probable price, $3.75. Ready in April. 
Miss Mann’s Subject headings for use 

in dictionary catalogs of juvenile books, 
the predecessor of this list, contains the 
headings used in the children’s catalog of 
a large public library. Miss Smith’s list is 
an attempt to “provide a less limited and 
more flexible list that might be useful for 
different types of libraries.” Therefore 
there have been “additions, omissions, sub- 
stitutions of new terms for obsolete head- 
ings, changes in the form of words to 
conform to modern practice, and changes 
in the form of printing.” There is a hint 
that the headings were studied with refer- 
ence to the modern school curriculum and 
the terms used in the children’s books of 
today. 

The section on “The Cataloging of Chil- 
dren’s Books” should prove helpful to both 
experienced and _ inexperienced catalog 
librarians. The arguments for fuller 
analysis of children’s books are well sum- 
marized. The suggestion that such readily 
understood phrases, as “Many pictures” or 
“Tllustrated in color by Jessie Willcox 
Smith,” be substituted for such meaningless 
enumerations of abbreviations, as “front.,” 
“illus.,” “col. pl.,” “6 port.,” is a good one. If 
this plan were also followed in the edition 
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note and imprint, it would help to make the 
catalog more intelligible to children and 
young people. 

Since “uniformity with general catalog- 
ing practice is important,” one wonders why 
the headings for added entries on the 
sample cards are given at the first inden- 
tion? The proposed “special tracing card” 
would seem to add an extra record when 
this information could just as well be put 
in the shelf-list. Miss Smith’s list follows 
the form of Minnie E. Sears’ List of 
subject headings for small libraries as the 
subject heading list most used in school and 
small public libraries at the present time. 

A comparison of the two lists for words 
beginning with A through Ak and O 
through Ok shows growth in the number 
of headings and in the number of cross 
references to new subjects, which gives the 
user confidence that new subjects are 
adequately handled. Personal names have 
apparently received adequate revision. 
“John Quincy Adams” and “Aguinaldo” 
have been omitted from the list and “Jane 
Addams” and “Agustina, maid of Sara- 
gossa,” added. In their proper alphabeti- 
cal places are found names of persons who 
have recently achieved distinction and who 
appear in children’s literature, such as 
“Lindbergh,” “Joffre,” and “Pershing.” 
Appellations to help the children identify 
the name as that of the person about whom 
they want material are given more freely 
than in the earlier list; for example, “Agric- 
ola, Roman soldier and statesman.” There 
is a tendency to use more technical terms 
than formerly; the new terms include: 
“Agriculture” (“Farming” was the head- 
ing used in the 1916 list), “Marine animals,” 
“Marine plants,” “Sounding and sound- 
ings,” “Television.” 

This list should be of interest to chil- 
dren’s librarians who are responsible for 
seeing that the children who use their li- 
brary know how to use the catalog, to 
school librarians in elementary and junior 
and senior high school libraries, to catalog 
librarians, and to instructors in cataloging. 

Susan Grey Akers, Acting Director, 
School of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina 


Conference Hotel Reservations 


Because rooms at the lower prices and in 
the best locations are limited in number, 
members who definitely expect to attend the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Chicago, October 
16 to 21, are urged to send in their reserva- 
tions at once to the Stevens Hotel, South 
Michigan Avenue at Seventh Street, which 
will be headquarters for the conference. 
Reservations may be canceled without obli- 
gation up to the Saturday preceding the 
conference. 

Rates at the Stevens will be as follows: 
room with double bed and bath for one 
person, per day, $3, $3.50, $4, $5, $6, $7, 
and $8; room with double bed and bath 
for two persons, per day, $4.50, $s, $6, $7, 
$8, $9, and $10; room with twin beds and 
bath for two persons, per day, $6, $7, $8, 
$9, $10, and $15; parlors connected with bed- 
rooms, per day, $5, $8, $9, $10, and $15. 


OFAN, 


Oregon State Agricultural College Li- 
brary, Corvallis, Lucy M. Lewis, libra- 
rian, offers for sale or exchange the fol- 
lowing numbers of the Booklist: v. 2: 
no. 7, Nov., 1906, and no. 8, Dec., 1906; 
v. 7: no. 9, May, 1911, and no. 10, June, 
I9II; v. 11: index, Sept., 1914-June, 1915, 
no. 1, Sept., 1914, and nos. 4, 6, and 7, Jan.- 
Mar., 1915; v. 12: index, Oct., 1915-July, 
1916, and nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10, Jan- 
July, 1916; v. 13: nos. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10, Oct.-Dec., 1916, and Mar.-July, 1917; 
v. 14: nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, Nov.- 
Dec., 1917, and Feb.-July, 1918; v. 15: com- 
plete with index, Oct., 1918-July, 1919; 
v. 17: no. 9, July, 1921. 


OFAN 


Toledo (Ohio) Public Library, Carl Vitz, 
librarian, offers for sale: Dictionary of 
American biography, at half price for the 
ten volumes published, the purchaser to as- 
sume the remainder of the contract at 
$12.50 per volume. 


-— 





Midwinter Council Meetings 


First Session 


A meeting of the Council of the American 
Library Association was held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, December 29, 1932, with 
Harry Miller Lydenberg, president of the 
Association, presiding. 


Tramntnc Crass Section DIscONTINUED 


Essae Martha Culver, chairman of the 
Committee on Chapters and _ Sections, 
reported on a petition by members of the 
Training Class Section for the discontin- 
uance of the section. The request emanated 
from a belief on the part of a majority of 
the members that the problems pertaining 
particularly to training classes can, in the 
future, be adequately covered by the Pro- 
fessional Training Section. The Commit- 
tee on Chapters and Sections recommended 
the discontinuance of the Training Class 
Section. President Lydenberg quoted the 


last sentence of section 14 of the by-laws - 


of the Association: ““The Council shall have 
power to discontinue a section when, in the 
opinion of the Council, the usefulness of 
that section has ceased.” It was voted to 
adopt the recommendation of the Committee 
on Chapters and Sections. 


CLosEep MEETINGS 


In view of the comments in regard to 
the large number of closed meetings, Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the A. L. A., ex- 
plained that the midwinter conference con- 
sists primarily of business meetings and that 
the various boards and committees which 
meet at this time do so in order to transact 
necessary business. In another class are such 
gatherings as those of the Librarians of 
Large Public Libraries, which are held by 
a particular group interested in a specific 
field. Such groups have found that they 
cannot conduct their discussions freely if 
the meetings are large or if there is a 
considerable number of persons in attend- 
ance who do not represent the particular 
type of institution in which the group is 
interested. Groups of this sort have author- 
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ity to make their own regulations and to 
restrict attendance at their meetings. 


SoctiAL WELFARE AND LIBRARIES 


In introducing Frank Leland Tolman, 
the first speaker on the program, President 
Lydenberg pointed out how closely all types 
of libraries had been affected by economic 
conditions of recent years and suggested 
that it was in some ways fortunate that 
libraries have had an opportunity of eval- 
uating their services and viewing their 
achievements. Mr. Tolman’s prepared ad- 
dress, “Popular Government, Social Wel- 
fare, and Libraries” appeared in the January, 
1933, Bulletin, pages 5 to 10. He spoke, 
however, extemporaneously. 

William L. Bailey, professor of sociology 
at Northwestern University, opened the 
formal discussion of the subject (February, 
1933, Bulletin, pp. 59-65). The discussion 
was continued by the following persons, 
whose remarks were published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1933, Bulletin on the pages indicated: 
Carleton B. Joeckel, pages 66 to 70; 
Michael F. Gallagher, chairman of the 
Trustees Section, pages 70 to 71; Samuel 
H. Ranck, chairman of the Committee on 
Library Revenues, pages 71 to 72; and 
Gratia A. Countryman, chairman of the 
Librarians of Large Public Libraries, pages 
72 to 74. The subsequent informal discus- 
sion is also reported in the February 
Bulletin on pages 74 to 75. 


RETIREMENT PLAN 


Harold F. Brigham, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities and Pensions, reported 
that members of the committee and of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
chosen to underwrite the A. L. A. Retire- 
ment Plan, would be available throughout 
the conference for personal interviews. He 
presented to the meeting the other mem- 
bers of his committee who were present, 
and also representatives of the insurance 
company. 
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In adjourning the meeting, the President, 
on behalf of the librarians, expressed 


pleasure at the attendance of so many 
trustees. 


Second Session 


A second meeting of the Council was 
held December 30, 1932, President Lyden- 
berg presiding. 


ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS 


Mr. Brigham announced that the A. L. A. 
Retirement Plan had been adopted, follow- 
ing approval of the details by the Associa- 
tion’s attorneys. He reviewed briefly the 
history of the Association’s work toward 
bringing the annuity plan to completion and, 
following this introduction, presented in 
some detail the provisions of the plan, which 
were published in Part II (pp. 105-12) of 
the February, 1933, Bulletin. 

He said further that the committee real- 
ized that some libraries might be unable 
to enter the plan because of legal restric- 
tions and that the committee is attempting 
to secure legal opinion for all states, first, 
as to whether libraries within those states 
may enter the plan on the employee-pay- 
all basis and legally use the salary deduction 
arrangement; and, second, as to whether 
public libraries can legally use general 
income for the purpose of entering the plan 
on the contributory basis. 

In the discussion which followed, it was 
pointed out that the present plan is so drawn 
that no library staff will be excluded, even 
if the laws of a certain state prevent libra- 
ries in that state from making authorized 
salary reductions. The question was raised 
as to whether Canadian libraries could be 
included in the plan, and Mr. Brigham 
stated that the committee had hoped and 
assumed that such inclusion would be pos- 
sible. Dr. George H. Locke expressed hope 
that the matter might be discussed by libra- 
ries in Canada and entrance into the plan 
considered as one means of bringing Cana- 
dian libraries closer to library activities in 
the United States. 

In response to a question, Mr. Brigham 
suggested that libraries at present having 
a group pension fund or plan compare it 
with the A. L. A. plan, considering the 
possibility of using the latter in a supple- 


mentary fashion. He stated that the con- 
tributions of employees entering the plan 
would be deducted from present salary; 
that there would not, of course, be any 
reduction in salary levels on account of 
entrance into the plan; and that the hope 
was that libraries generally would, eventu- 
ally at least, enter the plan on the con- 
tributory basis. If economic conditions 
necessitated a general salary cut in a given 
library, the contributions to the plan of 
the employees in that library would be pro- 
portionately reduced. R. O. Davies, of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
emphasized the fact that, as a basic schedule 
of rates on which an employee begins to 
contribute at the present time is guaranteed 
by the company to continue for the full 
lifetime of the annuitant, there could be 
no increase in rates at any time; hence a 
librarian contributing a given amount each 
month up to the time of retirement is 
assured of a fixed annuity after retirement. 

Mr. Tolman asked whether a comparison 
had been made between the actual benefits 
of the A. L. A. plan and those, for example, 
of state retirement plans which provide that 
municipal employees are eligible for mem- 
bership. Mr. Davies replied that no such 
comparison had been made and that his 
company would not go into open competi- 
tion with existing plans. It was agreed that 
such comparisons should be made by the 
persons or _ institutions considering the 
adoption of any plan. Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
treasurer of the A. L. A., presented the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Whereas, the Executive Board has 
adopted the retirement plan formulated by 
the Committee on Annuities and Pensions 
and authorized by the Council, and 

“W hereas, the Secretary has executed the 
contract with the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company with the approval of the 
Association’s attorneys and of the Executive 
Board, to the end that the retirement plan 
is now fully available to the profession, 
therefore be it 
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“Resolved, by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Library Association: 

“1, That the A. L. A. Retirement Plan 
is recognized as a vitally significant benefit 
to librarianship, meeting an outstanding 
personal need of individual librarians and 
solving certain serious economic and social 
problems of libraries of all types and all 
sizes ; 

“2, That the importance of the opportu- 
nity afforded libraries and librarians to 
obtain the benefits of a sound retirement 
plan at especially advantageous terms calls 
for the serious consideration of all libraries, 
library boards, and librarians, to the end 
that widespread adoption may be achieved 
at an early date with the resulting benefits 
to the profession at large.” 


SALARIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Charles H. Compton, chairman of the 
Salaries Committee, presented a brief digest 
of the findings on salaries and unemploy- 
ment reported at an earlier meeting of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 
the Salaries Committee (February, 1933, 
Bulletin, pp. 93-98). James Ingersoll Wyer, 
chairman of the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, presented, on behalf of the 
board and the Salaries Committee, four reso- 
lutions, which were adopted by the Council 
(February, 1933, Bulletin, p. 98). 

Some discussion followed as to the advis- 
ability of encouraging unemployed librarians 
to continue formal study. It was pointed 
out, on the one hand, that such a course 
would increase the professional equipment 
of a large number of librarians, and, on 
the other hand, that it would in one or 
two years’ time, if present conditions con- 
tinue, add tremendously to the already 
large number of professionally unemployed. 
Mr. Compton suggested that the important 
question now before the profession was that 
of radically reducing the number of persons 
entering library work; for those already in 
the profession who are now unemployed, 
further study could be no disadvantage. 


REPORT ON RECRUITING 


Franklin F. Hopper, a member of the 
Committee on Recruiting for Library Serv- 


ice, presented a summary of the committee’s 
report (to appear in the April Bulletin), 
prepared by the chairman, Ernest J. Reece. 
Mr. Hopper prefaced his reading of the 
statement by pointing out that it had been 
obvious to the committee that the present 
year was not one in which to launch regular 
recruiting activities and that a permanent 
correction of unemployment conditions was 
a prerequisite to the enlistment of persons 
for the library profession. Such a correc- 
tion must depend to a large extent upon a 
determination of the personnel needs of the 
profession now and over a period of years 
to come, and the committee believes it 
important that a study of these needs and 
of personnel conditions in libraries be made. 


LIBRARIES IN THE DEPRESSION 


Mr. Ranck presented a paper entitled 
“Dollar per Capita Libraries in Time 
of Depression.” He called attention to 
the fact that the Council was meeting on 
the eleventh anniversary of its adoption of 
the so-called “dollar per capita resolution.” 
He pointed out that the support which public 
libraries receive through taxation decreases 
if production decreases and discussed the 
effect on public libraries of this reduction, 
which is practically universal. 

In 1921 only four of the 100 leading 
libraries in the country had incomes of one 
dollar or more per capita. In 1930, 
although there were still 9 states having 
no libraries which received this much 
income, there were in the remaining 39 
states a total of 999 libraries whose income 
was one dollar or more per capita.* 

The high mark in income for most public 
libraries came in the year 1930-31. Pre- 
vious to that period few libraries suffered 
losses in income, but the libraries which 
have not received cuts for 1932 or 1933 
are now the exception. Losses vary from 2 
or 3 per cent to as much as 8o per cent. 
A number of libraries have been closed; 
many are working on half time; and staffs 
and salaries have been cut. Libraries in 
Ohio and Indiana have probably suffered 


“Statistics are not available for 1932, but it is 
probable that the number of libraries receiving 
incomes of one dollar or more per capita is less 
now than in 1930. 
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more than those in any other part of the 
country. 

The whole situation has been made more 
dificult as a result of the numerous cam- 
paigns in progress to discredit all forms of 
public service, particularly as they relate 
to rates of taxation and the use of money 
so raised. 

Mr. Ranck closed by quoting a statement 
from Professor Charles E. Merriam, of 
the University of Chicago: 

“T do not hesitate to say that the most 
expensive luxury in America today is the 
widespread opinion that government is 
necessarily weak, ignorant, corrupt, and 
contemptible. This attitude costs not only 
millions but billions of dollars annually, 
because it poisons the springs of government 
enthusiasm and service. The continuing 
denunciation of the uselessness of govern- 
ment and its agents will tend to discredit 
the public service at the very moment that 
it might well be built up and made still 
more serviceable to the community.” 


ConsTRUCTIVE Economy IN 
GovERNMENT 


In response to a question from the floor, 
the secretary spoke of the exhibit on 
“Constructive Economy in Government,” 
arranged at the Midwinter Meeting by the 
Joint Reference Library, and of the list 
of references on that topic, available for 
distribution (February, 1933, Bulletin, p. 
81). The library is located near the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and is equipped to fur- 
nish other libraries and individuals with 
bibliographical information on _ govern- 
mental functions and activities. 

The secretary then read the statements 
on “Reduction of Public Expenditures” and 
“Increased Demand for Library Service.” 
These statements had been adopted by the 
Trustees Section and recommended for 
adoption by the Council. They had been 
approved by the executives of many national 
organizations, by a number of educators 
individually, by several persons prominent 
in public life, and by representatives of 
organizations interested in good government. 
The Council voted unanimously to adopt the 
following resolution: 


“Resolved, that the statements on 
‘Reduction of Public Expenditures’ and 
‘Increased Demand for Library Service’ be 
adopted by the Council of the American 
Library Association; that they be given 
wide publicity; that all library boards in the 
United States and Canada be invited to 
adopt them and to give them local publicity; 

“That the officers of the Association be 
requested to solicit the codperation of other 
national and regional educational, cultural, 
and social agencies and organizations for 
good government, in developing, adopting, 
and promulgating a citizens’ platform in 
consonance with the statement on “Reduc- 
tion of Public Expenditures;” and that 
library boards be requested to seek similar 
coéperation on the part of local groups.” 
(For the text of the statements referred to, 
see the February, 1933, Bulletin, p. 58.) 


CoG6PERATIVE CATALOGING 


Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Codperative Cataloging, presented 
a brief report on the committee’s activities. 
(The essential information contained in this 
report appeared in the December, 1932, 
Bulletin, pp. 795-97.) 


STATEMENT ON A. L. A. FINANCES 


At the President’s request, the secretary 
read a statement regarding the financial sit- 
uation of the A. L. A. and the A. L. A. 
endowment (February, 1933, Bulletin, 
Pp. 92). 


ONAN 


List of Fellows’ Publications 


To Fellows of the American Library 

Institute: 

To assist me in the compilation of a list 
of the 1932 publications of fellows of the 
American Library Institute, will those who 
had material published privately or in any 
publication other than the library profes- 
sional journals last year please send me 4 
list of such material? 

Henry OrMAL SEVERANCE, Librarian, 


University of Missouri Library 
Columbia 











